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Now Ready 


The New Revised Editions Of The 


The manuals in this series were originally 
prepared by and for the officers engaged in 
the physical training of naval aviation per- 
sonnel in World War Il. When these publica- 
tions were released for civilian use, many 
colleges adopted them as textbooks for theory 
of coaching courses because they are real 
teaching books. 

They are strong on fundamentals and tech- 
niques. They present carefully worked out 
teaching programs with complete lesson plans. 
Each book is profusely illustrated with any- 
where from a hundred to over four hundred 
pictures and diagrams. 

The Navy, recognizing the valuable service 


the manuals perform, authorized the V-Five 
Association, a peace-time organization whose 
nucleus comprises present and former naval 
physical training officers, to prepare revisions. 
Committees of this organization, composed of 
well-known authorities in physical education, 
have combined their efforts in preparing the 
revisions. They embody sound principles of 
teaching and are based on cumulative years 
of experience. The revisions are aimed to 
make the volumes fully up to date, with added 
material to treat new emphases and new tech- 
niques and to adapt the experience and les- 
sons learned for instruction in proper grada- 
tions at the college and high school level. 


Prices given are for text edition 


BASKETBALL $3.00 


Co-Chairmen: GORDON H. RIDINGS, 
Columbia University; LT. CMDR. KEN- 
NETH A. HASHAGEN, N. A. S., Mem- 
phis. Advisor: JUSTIN M. BARRY, Uni- 


versity of Southern California. 


BOXING $3.00 


Chairman: ROY D. SIMMONS, Syracuse 
University. Advisors: IKE F. DEETER, 
Washington State College; LT. CMDR. 
ANTHONY J. RUBINO, U. S. Naval 
Academy. 


CONDITIONING EXERCISES, 
GAMES, TESTS $3.00 


Co-Chairmen: KARL C. H. OERMANN, 
University of Pittsburgh; CARL H. 
YOUNG, University of California, Los 
Angeles; Advisor: MITCHELL J. GARY, 
Western Michigan College. 


FOOTBALL $3.00 


Chairman: DON B. FAUROT, University 
of Missouri. Advisors: W. MADISON 
BELL, Southern Methodist University; 
BERNARD W. BIERMAN, University of 


Minnesota. 


GYMNASTICS AND 
TUMBLING $4.00 


Chairman: HARTLEY D. PRICE, Florida 
State University. Advisors: JOSEPH M. 
HEWLETT, Ohio State University; NEW- 
TON C. LOKEN, University of Michigan. 


*HAND-TO-HAND COMBAT $3.00 
Chairman: LT. CMDR. WESLEY BROWN, 
JR., N.A.S., Memphis. Advisor: JOSEPH 
W. BEGALA, Kent State University. 

* Not yet revised. 


INTRAMURAL PROGRAMS $3.00 
Chairman: LLOYD H. LUX, Bates Col- 
lege. Advisors: ALLEN B. KLINGEL, 
University of Illinois; CHARLES F. KERR, 
Tennessee State Department of Educa- 
tion. 


SOCCER $3.00 
Chairman: EARLE C. WATERS, State 
Teachers College, West Chester, Pa. 
Advisors: JOHN R. EILER, State Teach- 
ers College, Slippery Rock, Pa.; A. E. 
FLORIO, University of Illinois. 


SWIMMING AND DIVING $4.00 
Chairman: ALFRED R. BARR, Southern 
Methodist University. Advisors: BEN F. 
GRADY, University of Pittsburgh; LT. 
CMDR. JOHN H. HIGGINS, N. A. S., 


Pensacola. 


TRACK AND FIELD $3.00 
Co-Chairmen: ‘CHARLES D. WERNER, 
Pennsvivania State College; FRANK J. 
RYAN, Yale University. Advisor: LAU- 
RENCE N. SNYDER, Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 

WRESTLING $3.00 
Chairman: CLIFFORD P. KEEN, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Advisors: DAVID C. 
BARTELMA, University of Minnesota: 
CHARLES M. SPEIDEL, Pennsylvania 
State College. 


order from 


A. 8S. BARNES AND COMPANY 


Educational Publishers Since 1838 


101 FIFTH AVENUE 


NAVAL AVIATION PHYSICAL TRAINING MANUALS 
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Making an Issue 


© Our cover photo picturing an 
elementary-age boy readying himself 
for the new school term is a study 
in determination. Credit goes to the 
Children’s Bureau, Washington, 
D. C., with a major assist by Photog- 
rapher Esther Bubley, New York 
City. 

The elementary school and child 
growth and development theme can 
be found in many of this month’s 
excellent features. There’s a report 
on the Conference of Leaders on 
Elementary Education, an account 
of children’s rhythms, a statement 
by President Ainsworth appropriate- 
ly titled, “The Accent on Youth and 
Democracy.” 
© We were pleased when Samuel 
Snyder, designer of the Parkside 
Playground, contributed ‘“Tomor- 
row’s Playground for Today’s Chil- 
dren.” This project is without doubt 
one of the most talked about recre- 
ational facilities in the past year. 


© You may be interested in what 
went into the planning of THe Jour- 
NAL’s new format. On page 22 is also 
an editorial committee statement by 
Chairman Helen Starr. 


© Fisa Schneider, K. L. (Tug) 
Wilson, and H. V. Porter will par- 
ticipate in a Symposium on the 
1950-51 Athletic Picture in the Oc- 
tober number. An article by C. J. 
O’Connor on “Six-Man Football” 
should also prove interesting reading. 


© In case you are looking for mem- 
bership data, list of committees, and 
constitutional revisions, this mate- 
rial plus lots more will appear in the 
October JournaL.—JHP. 
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Articles published in The Journal do not necessarily represent the position of the Association or its officers. 


President, Dorothy S. Ainsworth, Smith College, North- 
ampton, Massachusetts. 
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Physical Education, and Athletics, US Office of Educa- 
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HERE’S WHAT THE TONI HAIR: 


Hair Beauty on a Budget- — revised, enlarged edition. A new 
84 x 11, 20-page booklet that covers all phases of home hair care. 
Illustrates correct hair styling for individual face contours. Unusually 
helpful and appealing to students. Order enough booklets so that each 
girl may have her own copy. 


Bea wizandk with the seissors —new professionally prepared 
and approved leaflet for students illustrates simple, step-by-step direc 
tions for home hair cutting. 


Memo to the Outline. 


Suggestions for setting up a Hair-Grooming 


Unit. 

Hair Styling Chart. Large, 20 x 27 inch wall ; So 
chart demonstrates ways to minimize irreg- JJ 
ular features with becoming hair styles. an | 
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HERE’S WHAT YOU'VE BEEN 
LOOKING FOR: . 


HONOR YOUR PARTNER! 


The latest and greatest simpli- 
fied system of 


SQUARE DANCING 


Five albums of 12” high-fidelity 
Vinylite records created by ED. 
DURLACHER, one of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding authorities on 
square dancing. 


Each record in HONOR YOUR 
PARTNER albums one to four, 
starts with oral instruction in 
progressive form, followed by 
music with corresponding calls. 
Album five comprises the “Call- 
ers’ Delight’’—six sides of square 
dance music without calls. 
HONOR YOUR PARTNER 


records are highly acclaimed and 


endorsed from Texas to Vermont 
by Recreation Supervisors, 
Physical Educators, schools, col- 


leges, camps, teen-age clubs, 


grange halls, Veterans Adminis- 
tration hospitals, 4-H clubs and 
recreation departments. 


For the best in oral instructions 
and square dance music with 
and without calls, buy HONOR 
YOUR PARTNER albums or 
write for descriptive pamphlet. 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 


Freeport, N. Y. 


THE 


READERS 
TURN 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


JOURNAL ADS PULL 


M. F. Christiansen, supERINTENDENT 
OF RECREATION, WASHINGTON, D. c. “Our 
entire administrative staff regularly re- 
views THE JouRNAL which assists in keep- 
ing us informed on the latest develop- 
ments, accepted practices, and uses of 
supplies, materials, and equipment in 
the rapidly expanding field of public 
recreation with direct reference to sports, 
athletics, and physical activities.” 

* * 


H. R. Danford, supERvisoR, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, RECREATION, HEALTH & SAFE- 
TY, CLEARWATER, FLA. “In Florida, the 
physical-education supervisors and _recre- 
ation directors make a practice, when 
buying equipment, of always giving pref- 
erence to the advertisers in THE JOURNAL. 
This is one way of showing our appreci- 
ation to the advertisers for being inter- 
ested in the profession to the end that 
they use THE JourNAL as an advertising 
medium. ‘They are “smart” because 
physical educators control the purse 
strings of several million dollars of equip- 
ment orders.” 


W. N. Greim, DIRECTOR OF HEALTH 
EDUCATION, DENVER. “JOURNAL adver- 
tisements are of much value to me as a 
subscriber. I refer to this section to 
ascertain information concerning new and 
improved facilities and equipment to be 
used in health education, recreation, and 
safety.” 


* 


H. Manley, pirECTOR OF HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION & SAFETY, UNIVER- 
SITY CITY, MO. “THE JOURNAL is a very 
convenient source of information for the 
busy administrator who is interested in 
purchasing various types of equipment. 
Not only does it save his time to have 
this information in the magazine which 
he reads from cover to cover, but also 
he has confidence in the firms that ad- 
vertise, for he knows the American Asso- 
ciation of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation will not accept advertis- 
ing from unapproved sources.” 

* 


]. McKenney, DIRECTOR OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, BOSTON. “Boston purchases 
$100,000 worth of supplies yearly. 75% 
of this goes to companies who advertise 
in THE JourNAL. I depend on THE Jour- 
NAL to keep me up-to-date on supplies 
and equipment.” 


Two New Physical 


Education Films . . . 


BASKETBALL IS FUN 


Designed to introduce basket- 
ball to beginning students in the 
upper elementary arid junior 
high school grades. Using a 
playing situation as background, 
the elements of the game are 
presented simply, clearly and in 
non-technical language. One and 
a half reels 16mm B&W sound. 


Sale $57.50 
1 to 3 day rental $3.50 


15 minutes 


»ex 


RHYTHMIC EXERCISE 


Presents for the first time on 
film a series of rhythmically in- 
tegrated exercises performed to 
music. A group of junior high 
school boys illustrate rhythmic 
techniques, running through an 
entire series of exercises to a 
simple melodic background, 
which is then broken down into 
basic elements. One reel 16mm 


B&W sound. 


10 minutes 


Sale $40.00 
1 to 3 day rental $2.50 


»ex 


BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


P.O. Box 2528 


Hollywood 28, California 
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Saunders Bookson Physical Education | + 


Williams = Principles of Physical Education 


e ¢ ¢ Nixon & Cosens =Introduction to Physical Education 


Williams & Brownell = Administration of Health 
and Physical Education 


e Grout Health Teaching in Schools 


Kozman, Cassidy & Jackson = Methods in Physical Education 


| 
¢ Mitchell & Crawtord = Camp Counseling 


Sehon et al. = Physical Education Methods for Elementary Schools 4} §& “ 


e Rathbone — Corrective Physical Education 
Bovard, Cozens & —_—oo =- Tests and Measurements 

e Ainsworth et al. = Individual Sports for Women 
be Shaw. Troester & Gabrielsen = Individual Sports for Men 

Meyer & Schwars = Team Sports for Women 

_ Lee & Wagner = Body Mechanics and Conditioning 


Wells —= Kinesiology 


Schneider & Karpovich = Physiology of Muscular Activity 


© Williams Personal Hygiene Applied 


Williams & Wetherill = Personal and Community Hygiene Applied 


any of these books, write: “ 
West Washington Square Philadelphia 5 


| For descriptive circulars on | WW. BB. SAUNDERS COMPANY 
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Newsweek, many leading newsreels and 
magazines covered the opening of Parkside. 
Here is a firsthand account by its designer 
of how the project was planned 


po Not know how far back into an- 
I tiquity the elements of the usual 
playground may be traced. Indeed, I 
should not be at all surprised to learn 
that Egyptian inscriptions exist show- 
ing children of the Pharaohs gayly 
bouncing up and down on a seesaw. 
We are not, in many respects, as 
advanced as the ancients. But I have 
long felt that today’s child is worthy 
of something far better in the way of 
playground equipment than the de- 
vices until now at his disposal. This has 
led to my acquiring two strong convic- 
tions. First, I am convinced that altho 
seesaws, slides, and swings may have a 
place, that place is not on a community 
playground. Second, I believe that, by 
and large, children do not do dan- 
gerous things while playing because 
they know they are dangerous. 
Two years ago, I had a chance to ex- 
ercise these convictions as a member of 
a PTA playground committee. The 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


project in which I became involved 
took place at Parkside Elementary 
School in Silver Spring, Maryland. 
There was a dearth of recreation facili- 
ties for the youngsters. In the newly 
assumed role of designer and construc- 
tion engineer, I was instrumental in 
providing them with a playground and 


~ in doing my part toward improving the 


concept of what school recreation 
really means. The playground was built 
by the parents of Parkside children, a 
few childless benefactors, and by vit- 
tue of limited assistance of the Park- 
side teaching staff and the Board of 
Education of Montgomery County. As 
a community effort, this PTA project 
stands out as a shining example of 
what good people will do for the good 
of their children. 


Playground with a Purpose 


What, then, makes this playground 
so important? If anything, it is differ- 


SAMUEL SNYDER 


PLAYGROUND FOR 
ODAY’S CHILDREN 


The Washington Post 


ent. There is not a seesaw, swing, or 
slide in the entire one-quarter acre area. 
Yet, as many as 200 children have 
played in it at one time and thorough- 
ly enjoyed themselves. The importance 
lies in the fact that the children have 
been given a facility which no longer 
is an insult to their intelligence, physi- 
cal ability, and potential sense of group 
participation. In this capacity, the Park- 
side Playground is a solid step out of a 
period of “horse-and-buggy” recreation. 

The principles which I used in the 
design were by no means revoltttionary. 
Choice of the basic layout required 
only that I perform a mental flashback 
technique. At the beginning of the 
venture, I asked myself one question— 
“What kind of play did I most enjoy 
as a child?” I used to get a kick out 
of playing around new constructions! 
What did we kids care about danger? 
Crawling or balancing along joists was 
a real thrill. And remember climbing 
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the construction ladders? All of the 
days of carefree, imaginative fun per- 
meated my thoughts. This was to be 
my attack to the problem—an attack 
resulting in the conversion of an 
eroded, poison ivy covered hill into 
“Tomorrow’s Playground.” 

The area consists of a large master 
structure accompanied by a variety of 
smaller units. These units are func- 
tional parts of the playground, each in- 
tended to fill a certain play require- 
ment. A locust railing surrounds the 
exposed sides of the area, two sides 
being bounded by hills. With few ex- 
ceptions, every structure on the play- 
ground is made of cinderblock, brick, 
and iron. 

Sprawling in many directions, the 
master structure is an assortment of 
ramps, elevated platforms, steps, cul- 
verts, all proportioned and situated in 
a carefully determined manner. Cap- 
italizing on the natural desire of chil- 
dren to run up and down hills I de- 
signed a continuous flow of ramps and 
platforms, each of a different slope and 
width, feeding into the structure. ‘The 
longest ramp (40 feet) curves around 
a go degree angle as it drops. 

Realizing that the children would 
tend to run at excessive speeds if it 
were too easy to run up a ramp—across 
a flat—and down another ramp, low 
steps were strategically interspersed. 
All ramps and platforms are sufficient- 
ly wide to permit at least two chil- 
dren to run abreast. The ramps and 
platforms were made of cinderblock 
sides capped with reinforced concrete 
slabs four inches thick. 

Since many parts of the structure are 
as much as 10 feet above the ground, 
modernistic safety railing was installed 
as necessary. This railing was selected 
so that the horizontal runners would 
be too close together to permit crawl- 
ing thru. Also, sand pits were designed 
below the high points to ease the fall 
of the youngsters not discouraged by 
the railing. Concrete walking and 
running, surfaces were finished rough 
enough to minimize slipping but not 
so rough as to inflict serious damage in 
the event of a fall. One large and 
three small culverts serving the dual 
purpose of access way and tunnel are 
imbedded in the structure. The small 
culverts require that all but the small- 
est children stoop down or crawl thru. 
None of the tunnels is long or dark, 
nor can water accumulate. 
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Several different provisions for climb- 
ing were incorporated. Varied width 
iron rungs are cemented in for ladders. 
Some of the rungs go straight up—as 
on industrial smoke stacks; others rise 
across the face of a wall at a slant. 
Long wooden rods are mounted hori- 
zontally between cinderblocks to pro- 
vide access ladders to ledges. More 
than one child may climb these rods 
at a time. 

There are numerous trees adjacent 
to the playground so that this climbing 
need was already fulfilled. However, 
the piece de resistance is in the form 
of a shiny fireman’s pole. It is made of 
chemically impregnated and shellacked 
birch. The children slide down it for a 


distance of about four feet. They are ~ 


then on a ledge from which they may 
descend by using steps. If desired, as 
they go down the steps they may reach 
overhead to horizontal bars slung be- 
tween two ‘walls and swing along the 
bars in obstacle course fashion. 

One large portion of the master 
structure is devoted to an amphithe- 
ater. Four rows of concrete steps are 


arranged in a quarter circle. The steps, 
are designed so that small children sit. 


above the larger children. Ideally ar- 
ranged for outdoor classes or assem- 
blies the amphitheater will hold at 
least 70 children. 

There is a hide and seek cross-like 
formation intended for use by tall and 
small children. It consists of two in- 
tersecting walls generating four cor- 
ners. Suitable viewing ports make it 
easier for the “hider” to survey the 
area with some degree of security. 

A concrete airplane and ship are 
both always “underway.” The plane 
has pilot, passenger, and hostess seats; 
the ship has a forward and aft com- 
partment and a pilot house. Elsewhere, 
several vertical step formations are 
built around thin pipes. One stairway 
twists as it ascends—the other has zig- 
zag steps. Once atop either type, the 
child may jump into a sand pit. A se- 
ries of very low steps and irregular 
walls help the kindergartners and first 
graders gain the security they need be- 
fore tackling the larger units. A roof- 
less cinderblock playhouse is available 
to boys and girls. It has two windows, 
a doorway and a concrete floor sloping 


so as to drain out the aj 
Another unit provides jump 
ledges at three heights, each drop ter 
minated by a sand pit. A triangular 
rope climbing tower dominates one 
end of the playground. Part of the Jp 
cust fence has been “detoured” to fur 


nish the cowboys with a corral, 


Project Wins Approval 


In the children’s eyes the playgroung 
is, first of all, a source of fun. There are 
enough different things which may bg 
used in different ways to keep the are, 
from ever being a bore. Equally im. 
portant—the playground may be used 
in all weather short of rain. Ramps be. 
come ski slides when there is snoy 
other units become snowball fortresses 

From the parent and teachers stand. 
point, there is safety in the construe 


tion and safety in play. Less accident § 


have occured in this area than in the 
previous open field playground. The 
cost of construction was nominal, 
maintenance will be at a minimum, 
Expansion is possible subject to the 
limits of the grounds. Supervised play 
is also at a minimum because of the 
inherent safety features and the sug 
gestiveness of the units. 

Educationally, the playground isa 
“dream world.” It is designed for the 
use of large groups and provides many 
different kinds of exercise. The days of 
standing in line are gone. Interesting 
geometric shapes and variegated eleva. 
tions stimulate imaginative play and in- 
stil confidence. Sex is de-emphasized in 
that no one unit is specifically tagged 
for the exclusive use of either boys ot 
gitls. Play facilities are available 
thru a wide gamut of ages. 


Tomorrow’s playground has been in | 
continuous use for the past six months. | 


The measure of success of the venture 
may have yet to be determined. But 
this much is evident. Families are mov- 
ing to the Parkside region expressly for 
the benefits their children may derive 
from the playground. Educators have 
inspected the area and left it with a 
new enthusiasm. A playground such as 
this may also have been common to 
the ancients but the proof will never 
be found—the stonemasons would 
have had too much difficulty cutting 
the story in the rocks. 


SAMUEL SNYDER is an Electronic Engineer for the Navy Department. The work is in 
connection with the guided missile program of the Bureau of Ordnance Research and 
Development Division. MR. SNYDER’S hobbies include astronomy and designing toys. 
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Here’s real “big-time” equipment that the 
student body, the team, and the fans will 
all applaud. Medart Basketball and Foot- 
ball Scoreboards are designed not only 
for highest possible visibility ... but also 
for good looking over-all appearance. 
Their mechanical excellence insures rapid- 
fire, trouble-free operation. 


Write for descriptive literature, 


omer in the Me- 
BSoreboard line is ideal 
fOr basketball scoring and 

timing in Colleges, High 
Schools or Jr. High Schools. 
78 inches wide by 50 inches 
- high with extra large scor- 
ing and timing numerals for 
easy visibility. 


One*ef the first automat- 
ic, ele®@tric scorers and 
timers Olathe market and 
still one ofthe best. Fast 

. accurat®, .. depend- 
able. 74 inc wide by 
42 inches high® 


‘football scorer and 
timer that is “right” 
from the standpoint 
of operation and day- 
light visibility. Extra 
large—20 feet long by 
16% feet high. 


* 


—_— FOR. IT 
SCOREBOARDS 
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50. Le SINCE 1873 IN THE MANUFACTURE 
OF SCHOOL AND GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT ey 


« ™CCENT ON YOUTH AND DeEmoc- 

Racy” is not only the theme of 
our convention, but it also points the 
way for the work of the Association 
for 1950-51. Gradually, year by year, 
we have in our emphasis moved 
nearer to the beginning years of edu- 
cation. Historically, first the college 
and then the high school received par- 
ticular attention; now there is a mount- 
ing interest in health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation for the elementa 
school-age child. The “Youth” of 
our theme, then, does not mean only 
high-school boys and girls, but all of 
youth including children of elemen- 
tary-school age. 


Work at Elementary Level 


It is curious that we shall have de- 
veloped more elaborate programs first 
for the few (comparatively speaking) 
college students and then that interest 
turned to the next group, the 
school boys and girls. Now many w 
sons feel that the basic and extremey 
important work in health, physical 
education, and recreation comes when 
the child first enters school ana thru- 
out his years in the elementary grades. 

No doubt this occurred because we 
did not think in terms of the total 
child and felt it a fairly simple matter 
to teach mass exercises to groups of 
children, while for the young adult we 
felt a more elaborate program was 
needed. Today we know that the im- 
pressions gained and habits developed 
in the early years of school are prob- 
ably more permanent and effective 
than those of later years. We know 
too that those teaching activities have 


a rare opportunity for influencing the 
child. 


Our Role as Teachers 


What we wish to know and to study 
this year is the effectiveness of our 
teaching. Do we have the skill and 
intelligence to use the opportunities 
existing in classrooms, camps, and 
playgrounds to help youth fit into our 
American democratic society and to be 
worthy and responsible citizens? 

We expect to have reports and pa- 
pers devoted to this subject at the De- 
troit convention. The Association has 
two delegates at the NEA conference 
for leaders in elementary education. 
We are happy to say that due to the 
financial support and generosity of the 


Athletic Institute, the AAHPER is to 
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Our president explores the Association's 
challenging 1950-51 convention theme 


be a cosponsor with the US Office of 
Education of a working conference on 
physical education for the elementary- 
age child. We shall have valuable 
material from the meetings. 


But the interest in youth and de- - 


mocracy will not be restricted to the 
elementary-age group; rather it is basic 
or preparatory to work on the high- 
school and college levels, for “as the 
twig is bent,” so will the tree grow, 
and so the early training effects the 
later work. Nor is professional educa- 
tion to be neglected. 

Already we have had delegates at 
two joint conferences for the discus- 
sion of the strengthening of our pro- 
fessional schools. ‘The materials on 
work and recommendations for chil- 
dren will be of immense value to those 
in teacher education. This is no small 
subject, but one related to all phases 
of our programs of health, physical 
education, and recreation. 


Democracy Versus Totalitarianism 


There are those who may feel it is 
an old story to talk about the part 
health, physical education, and recre- 
ation plays in education of youth in 
American democratic society. We 
would like each one to ask himself if 
he really understands and can express 
clearly how our work in a democratic 
society differs from that in a totali- 
tarian society. 

Certainly the Hitler Youth were 
strong, well, had endurance and physi- 
cal skill; but, we would ask, health, 
skill, and endurance for what purpose? 
All this vitality and energy which they 
had in abundance was for a totalitarian 
state. 

We admire skill, well-being, endur- 
ance, and ability to enjoy the outdoor 
life, and the like, but our purposes are 
very different. Different because we 
wish to develop in the child not only 
the ability to be a part of and work 
with a group, but at the same time, we 


wish him to develop his own unique 
creative power. It is difficult to k 
the two things in balance; that is, both 
the individual development and the 
group relationships. 

What is important is both the abj. 
ity to work and play alone and t 
work and play with others, to pr 
for the good life as well as one of t¢ 
sponsibility and service. Those of 1 


in health, physical education, and 


recreation are in a position of few other 


educators. Our children can learn of | 


democratic behavior thru actual prac 
tice in group relationships. We have 
an ideal location for this particular 
emphasis of our Association for this 
year. 

But before we congratulate ou 
selves on this fact, we must honestly 
ask ourselves two things: one, do we 
really have a clear idea of what dis 
tinguishes our way of living from that 
of persons behind the iron curtain; 
and two, if we do know and are able 
to put this into words, how many 
teachers know the best way to put 
these ideas into practice in the meth. 
ods and program for children, particu. 
larly in the all-important first steps in 
education. 


Deeply Concerned with Ideas 


Those of us vrivileged to hear the 
discussion on “International Relations 
in Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation” in Washington, D. C, 
this past June were much interested to 
note that each speaker (whether he 
came from the Office of Education, 
the State Department, the Intema- 
tional Health Office, or the Institute 
of International Education) spoke of 
the fact that we were ‘all deeply con- 
cerned with ideas. That our govem- 
ment in setting up various means of 
exchange of teachers and students was 
doing so because the United States 
wanted American youth to be known 
abroad even as they wanted people 
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DOROTHY AINSWORTH 


AAHPER President 


from other countries to come here to 
know American ways. 

What is the reason for this? Be- 
cause we are in a “cold war,” as each 
one said, in which ideas rather than 
action are important. Now when these 
visitors and students come to our 
schools, they are eager to talk. They 
like to see some facilities, some work, 
but most of all they wish to compare 
ideas. 


Need for Discussion and 
Understanding 


We are unaccustomed (save at con- 
ventions) to taking long periods out 
of the day for discussion and explana- 
tion, for comparison of purposes and 
methods. It is not easy for us to give 
visitors from abroad time to tell us 
what they do and why they do this; 
nor to tell them why we do certain 
things. They come eager to know 
what we do with health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation in a democratic 
society and why it differs from that in 
other countries. 

Many of us are ill-prepared to answer 
their questions, to explain the content 
and purpose of our programs, and 
some foreign visitors I know have gone 
back without knowing what we are 
trying todo. We are not able to show 
them what democracy in health, physi- 
cal education, and recreation means; 
yet it is important for us to recognize 
that we too are concerned with ideas 
which uphold our beliefs in democ- 
racy. 

We have a share and a responsibility 
in this “cold war.” We too have ideas 
behind our work. We too have great 
influence in the education of youth 
in a democratic society. 


Purposes and Objectives 

We need to be able to explain to 
those in our classes, to their parents 
and other citizens, to other teachers, 
as well as to foreign visitors what the 
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functions and pur- 
poses of our pro- 
grams are and how 
our programs are 
planned. Are we 
prepared and will- 
ing to stand for 
these ideas? What 
are the best ways 
and methods of 
teaching health, physical education, 
and recreation to the child in a demo- 
cratic society? This is our particular 
problem in 1950-51. 

Paul Smith of the Office of Educa- 


tion spoke of “the combined wisdom 
of the many” as basic in our philoso- 
phy (as opposed to the dictatorship 
of the few). I believe with “the com- 
bined wisdom of the many” members 
of the AAHPER and considerable 
hard work and interest that we may 
look ahead to a very valuable year of 
work and progress, and that the re- 
sults of this work may have deep sig- 
nificance in later years. 


All this study and work will be 
brought to a climax at the Detroit 
convention on April 17 to 231d. 
There we hope that you will bring your 
ideas, your problems, and hear the re- 
sult of our leaders’ pooled ideas. They 
are working thruout the year to find 
the best way our Association and our 
programs in health, physical education, 
and recreation may serve youth in a 
democratic society. 


Hoofers is a name that has be- 
come synonymous with outdoor 
activity. A University of Wis- 
consin Union committee, Hoof- 
ers invites all students to partici- 
pate in its program, and annually 
some 1,800 accept the invitation. 

Hoofers program is divided 
into five major activities: sailing, 
archery, riding, outing, and ski- 
ing, but there are many divisions 
of these activities such as moun- 
tain-climbing training and trips, 
informal parties, canoeing, and 
others. 

For anyone interested in 
roughing it at one of the many 
scenic spots of Wisconsin, the 
outing group has a variety of 
activities sufficient to meet 
all demands. Several overnight 
camping trips, all-day hikes, and 
supper hikes are planned. At 
these events, the club members 
cook their own meals. 

During the winter season, the 
skiers are active in several ski 
meets. The club holds member- 
ship in the Intercollegiate -Mid- 
West Ski Union, and the Central 
Ski Association. Winter Carnival 
is the highlight of the winter 
season. A week of winter activi- 
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ties is brought to a close by a 
Hoofer sponsored dance and the 
annual ski méet at Muir Knoll. 

Each spring the riding group 
presents a Horse Show. Sched- 
uled rides are also planned for 
every weekend that the weather 
allows. 

Hoofers count their quarters 
in the Wisconsin Union as one 
of the most important contribu- 
tions to their success; for having 
a centrally located lounge and 
workroom has helped keep activ- 
ities and equipment well-organ- 
ized. Another part of the Hoofer 
program is the rental of outing 
equipment to any student or 
student group. 

Hoofers most powerful stroke 
of luck, perhaps, is in being lo- 
cated near hills for skiing, at the 
shore of Lake Mendota—perfect 
for sailing, and in a section of 
the country where the weather is 
ideal for both summer and win- 
ter sports. 

The Hoofer program is com- 
pletely run by the students, and 
all the events are scheduled and 
supervised by student leaders. 


James Jentz, WISCONSIN HOOF- 
ERS, MADISON. 
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GEORGE T. STAFFORD 
HEALTH 


THE IMPORTANCE OF HEALTH ASSAILS US 
from all angles. No magazine is com- 
plete without an article or a section on 
health. Advertisements continue to 
extol the health value of their prod- 
ucts. But deaths from heart disturb- 
ances increase each year, the accident 
picture grows no better, and about 
the same number of children have den- 
tal caries, diseased tonsils, and emo- 
tional aberrations. Are we making 
progress? 

Health education is clearly defined 
as dealing with health services, health- 
ful environment, and health instruc- 
tion. Are these forces contributing 
toward the realization of the goal of 
health? There is still the need for more 
thorough correction of remediable de- 
fects as a part of health service. Free 
health service has not developed the 
attitude of parental responsibility for 
the correction of these defects. 

Health education must become a co- 
operative effort; health must be recog- 
nized as a multiple responsibility in- 
volving the school, the home, the com- 
munity, and the child. Health instruc- 
tion must be more than imparting fac- 
tual health information. It must be 
taught by teachers who are trained to 
teach health in a functional manner. 
A progressive, integrated program of 
health teaching must begin in the ele- 
mentary grades. The secondary-school 
program must be coordinated with 
what has been taught on the elemen- 
tary level, and this program must be 
organized and based upon the known 
health needs of the students. 

Democratic principles can be used 
by having parents assist in the initial 
planning of the program to aid teach- 
ers and students in formulating a pro- 
gram of health education which will 
result in desirable behavior changes. 
Community resources, school health 
councils, and an enlightened citizenry 
all working together can give the proper 
accent on health in a democracy. 


LLOYD M. JONES 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


LS 


A BACKWARD LOOK AT THE PROGRESS 
made in physical education in schools, 
colleges, and other agencies during the 
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Vice Presidents 
view the year's 


past 50 years should help us in plot- 
ting our course for the last half of the 
Twentieth Century. 

The last five decades have seen many 
advances which the leaders of 1900 
could not possibly have forseen. Many 
foreign visitors have been amazed at 
the progress made in America since the 
first World War. More and better 
facilities for indoor and outdoor sports 
are now provided in nearly every com- 
munity in the land; more and better 
prepared and better paid adult leaders 
are now employed in schools and col- 
leges; more communities provide a 
graded program of physical education 
from grades one to 12; and more peo- 
ple are aware of the important role 


. which physical activity plays in the 


growth and development of children. 
In addition, local, state, district, and 
national associations of professional 
physical educators have attained a 
stronger professional status and are 
rendering a finer professional service. 

The evidence is clear that gains have 
been made but our success in the past 
should not lull us into a feeling of com- 
placency about the future. While the 
gains are obvious, there is a feeling on 
the part of many that there are many 
phases of our program which show 
little or no improvement. ; 

During the next decade, we should 
direct our best thought in more clearly 
defining our goals and bending all of 
our efforts toward their attainment. 
We shall need to teach as tho every 
minute really counted. We have too 
long devoted our attention to the phys- 
ically gifted child to the neglect of the 
“average” and the physically handi- 
capped child. 

We shall need to pay more attention 
to the foundations of the physical edu- 
cation of children in the elementary 
schools. At the same time, we must 


realize that a community which 
vides only one autumn, one 
and one spring team sport to the older 
taller, heavier, and frequently ment 
retarded boys in senior high schoo, 


Pro. 
Winter 


can hardly be said to have a “physical 
education program” worthy of the 
name. We shall certainly need to piy. 
more attention to the quality of prof, 
sional education which is being givey 
to the teachers of children in physic 
education since leadership is probably 
the key to most of our educationg) 
problems. 

A better plan of recruitment ang 
admission of students to the profy 
sional curricula as well as a better py 
gram of education at both undergrad 
uate and graduate levels, will be p 
quired if we are to have the vision 
competence, and zeal needed in th 
leadership in physical education. 


JULIAN W. SMITH 
RECREATION 


LS 


THE MIDCENTURY YEAR IS ONE OF GREAT 
opportunity for the Association to give 
leadership to the 4th “R” in education 
—Recreation! The changing time 
have given new significance to the wi 
use of leisure time. 

Education’s role in the improvement 
of community living goes far beyond 
the “3 R” concept. One needs onl 
to examine the emerging community 
school and park-school to see that 
recreation is a major concern of educe | 
tion in 1950. 

The American Association fot 
Health, Physical Education, and Ree 
reation— 18,000 strong—will move into 
the second half of the century, assum § 
ing its place of professional leadership } 
in its fields of service. One of thes 
fields is recreation. With a growing 
membership, increased staff, and im 
proved publications, the Association, 
in cooperation with the other profes 
sional educational and recreational oF 
ganizations, will go far in making the 
4th “R” a fundamental in education. 

1950-51 will see further implemen 
tation of the policy statement on ree 
reation which was approved in pti 
ciple by the Recreation Division and 
the Board of Directors at the Dallas 
meeting. The year will witness 4 
vigorous effort to alert administratos 
and teachers to their responsibilities 
for the wise use of leisure time. 
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THE 


FRED V. HEIN 
and 


DONALD A. DUKELOW 


N SEEKING solutions to health prob- 
I lems and particularly to so big a 
one as health in schools it is natural 
that Americans should turn to team- 
work. It is a big team too—includin 
parents, teachers, physicians, dentists, 
nurses, and representatives of volun- 
tary health and civic organizations. 

In this “Second National Confer- 
ence on Physicians and Schools” held 
at Highland Park, Illinois, October 
13-15, 1949, it has been the purpose 
of the American Medical Association 
to recognize the unique contributions 
of all players to utilize their capabili- 
ties to the full and, by welding them 
into a team, to assure the achievement 
of the objective. 

Thirty-five consultants drawn from 
public health, public education, and 
medicine, acted as leaders in discus- 
sion sections developed around the fol- 
lowing purposes of the conference: 


[1] To evaluate progress made in the 
development of school health services 
since the 1947 conference; 

[2] To agree on methods of working 
together to improve and extend school 
health services at the state and local 
level; 

[3] To stimulate joint action of med- 
ical, public health, and educational inter- 
ests at the state and local level leading 
to the development of sound school 
health services. 


PRINCIPAL CONCLUSIONS 
The Family Physician 


[1] Every effort should be made to 
help the family understand that a 
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school health examination does not 
involve complete diagnosis. It is a 


careful examination by the family or 


school physician to determine whether 
any condition exists which may impair 
the health of the child or his ability 
to profit fully from his school experi- 
ence. 

[2] When health needs are discov- 
ered, the parent has the responsibility 
for seeking correction; the school the 
responsibility for education and moti- 
vation of the parents and child to seek 
correction; and the family physician 
and dentist, or in some cases, appro- 
priate community agencies the respon- 
sibility for treatment and correction. 

[3] Whenever possible the family 
physician should conduct the entrance 
and periodic examinations of school 
children. 

[4] The observations of the school 
physician, nurse, and teacher should 
be made available to the family phy- 
sician at the time of his evaluation of 
a child’s health, and the family physi- 
cian’s interpretation of his findings 


‘should be transmitted to the school to 


guide in proper handling of the child. 


The School Physician 


[5] The school physician will make 
his optimum contribution to educa- 
tional goals under the following condi- 
tions: 


[a] When he has responsibility in 
his field as a recognized member of 
the administrative staff of the school 
and is included in meetings of the 
faculty and the health counsel as 
well as staff meetings at the admin- 
istrative level. 

[b] When he receives compensa- 
tion commensurate with his training 
and experience and the responsibil- 
ity of his position. 


[c] When he is given an appropriat 
place in the in-service education of 
teachers in health-service functions 
and as a consultant in the prepa. 
tion of curricular materials in health, 


[6] The school physician can beg 
gain professional status under the fo} | 
lowing conditions: : 


[a] When there is mutual unde 
standing and agreement among both 
physicians and educators on his fune. 
tions. 

[b] When he properly coordinatg 
his program with existing pattem 
of medical and educational practice, 
[c] When close cooperation with 
the private physicians in a com 
munity prevents misunderstandings 
from arising in school-family-phys- 
cian relationships. 


Personnel 


[7] The curricula for preparation of 
health personnel should be reviewed 
and revised considering the value of 
courses and experiences in human be 
havior, child psychology, parent-child 
relationships, family living, growth 
and development, and sociology. 

[8] Orientation in school health 
should be included in the curricula of 
medical schools and opportunity for 
postgraduate education in school 
health, under the direction of the med- 
ical society, should be available to the 
practicing physician. 

[9] The following devices with adap 
tations to fit the needs of local commu- 
nities have been effective in practice 
in developing good physician-school 
relationships: 

[a] Forming school or community 

health councils which will give at 

tention to school health problems. 


[b] Calling state conference on phy- J 


sicians and schools to aid in devel 
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Recommendations made for the de- 


velopment of school health services 


oping a good working relationship 
between the medical profession, the 
department of education, and the 
department of health, 
[c] Designating a committee within 
state and local medical societies to 
counsel and advise with education 
and health-department personnel on 
school health problems. 


Program Participants 

[10] Joint planning at the state and 
local level between the health depart- 
ment, department of education, and 
the medical society is the most feasible 
method of delineating obligations and 
responsibilities and reaching agree- 
ment on ways in which these can best 
be met. 

[11] Broad differentiation of the re- 
sponsibilities of the health department, 
department of education, and the med- 
ical society may be made on the basis 
of function. The task of the schools 
is to teach, of the health department 
to prevent disease and to protect com- 
munity health, and of medical societies 
to advance medical care. 

[12] Every existing health resource 
in the community should be cataloged 
and used to its fullest extent in devel- 
oping the school health program be- 
fore attempting to establish new re- 
sources. 


Developing School Health Services 


[13] Any program for promotion of 
the health of children of school age 
should be developed in cooperation 
with the family physician. 

[14] The physician or physicians 
who participate in planning the school 
health program should be selected by 
the local medical society or by the 
community physicians so that they 
may act as official representatives of 
all local physicians. : 

[15] A program of follow-thru to 
secure correction and adjustment of 
health needs will be most efficient 
when: 


[a] Quality of school screening ex- 
amination is such that valid referrals 
result. 

[b] The services of professional per- 
sonnel are used effectively. 
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[c] Diagnosis and treatment are ren- 
dered by the same physician who 
does the examination. 

[d] The health-education program 
teaches children to use available fa- 
cilities for prevention and treatment. 
[e] Guidance is provided which em- 
phasizes development of personal 
responsibility for one’s own health. 
[f] Special efforts are made to over- 
come fear and indifference as these 
factors relate to treatment. 

[g] The major health needs of chil- 
dren such as mental and emotional 


Tke complete report of the “Second 
National Conference on Physicians and 
Schools” is available in pamphlet form 
from the Bureau of Health Education, 
535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10. 
The booklet contains a detailed sum- 
mary of the discussion sections as well 
as the principal conclusions of the con- 
ference. 


problems, nutrition and accident pre- 


vention are given primary considera- » 


tion. 

fh] Parents are present at health 

examinations for conference on find- 

ings and needed follow-up. 

[i] Optimum use is made of volun- 

tary insurance plans. 

[j] The principle of local solution 

to local problems is preserved thru- 

out the examination and follow-up 
program. 

[16] Specific consideration should be 
given to solving school health prob- 
lems in sparsely settled places where 
homes, schools and health resources 
are widely separated. 


Conference Recommendations 


fi] That the following policy 
adopted at the 1947 conference be 
reaffirmed. 

Teacher education institutions should 

[a] provide efficient health service, 

[b] establish 2 coordinating health 


council, [c] provide instruction in 
child growth and development, [d] 
develop realization that all teachers 
should contribute to the health pro- 
gram, [e] utilize ali community serv- 
ices in training teachers to meet their 
health responsibilities. 

Medical schools should give additional 

education in [a] relationship of the 

physician to the school and the com- 
munity, [b] physiology of exercise, 

[c] pediatric examination, [d] how 

the school physician may function as 

a medical adviser. 

[2] That the Conference Steering 
Committee stimulate local medical so- 
cieties to participate in the formula- 
tion of school health policies, in the 
establishment of school health councils 
and committees, and to initiate these 
councils when official agencies fail to 
do so. 

[3] That medical societies establish 
school health committees at both state 
and local level. . 

[4] That the American Medical As- 
sociation recommend to authorities re- 
sponsible for sanitary standards of 
school buildings that the highest stand- 
ards for the maintenance of pupil 
health be established and enforced in 
the construction of school buildings, 
and that in every school a health office 
or other suitable facilities should be 
provided. 

[5] That the Committee on Rural 
Health of the AMA give serious study 
to methods of improving rural school 
health services. 

[6] That the AMA recommend to 
local, county, and state medical socie- 
ties, educational authorities and all 
local service groups interested in school 
health that they strongly support, and 
promote the movement for the organ- 
ization of full-time local, county, or 
multi-county health units for the ad- 
ministration of a generalized public 
health program in those areas which 
do not now have the benefit of these 
services. 

[7] That the AMA in cooperation 
with other agencies seek out examples 
of good school health programs and 
publish for distribution a summariza- 
tion of outstanding examples of good 
practice. 


DR. HEIN and DR. DUKELOW, M.D., are Consultants in Health and Fitness of the 
AMA. They have been responsible for the organization of the two Conferences on 
Physicians and Schools. DR. HEIN is secretary of the AMA-NEA Committee on Health 
Problems in Education. DR. DUKELOW directed public health education in the Minne- 
sota Department of Health. The authors are both members of the AAHPER. 
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irH this issue, your JOURNAL en- 
ters its twentieth year of con- 
tinuous publication. The Association 
can be very proud of this milestone. 
As one can well imagine, tremendous 
strides have been taking place in the 
printing and publishing fields during 
these past two decades. For improved 
appearance, magazines have been te- 
designed; for readability, the accent is 
now on clearer writing and pleasing 
type faces; for economical publication, 
new mediums are being tested that 
may rock the very foundations of pres- 
ent printing techniques. ae: 
Publications, of necessity, are be- 
coming sensitive to the progress going 
on around them. Your own quick 
examination will reveal to you the 
marked transitions magazines have ex- 
perienced since their initial publication. 
What does this changing picture 


mean in terms of THE JouRNAL? Sim- | 


ply, that recognition of these trends 
means turning out a more valuable 
product; it naturally follows that a 
more valuable JourNnaL, the greater 
its contribution to the Association 
and the profession. 

Your new editor has been giving you 
some of the basic philosophy which 
underlay JourNAL planning sessions 
held during the summer months. 
Fortified with the enthusiastic sup- 
port of your national staff, the overall 
publication’s program was mapped 
out at these meetings. There was a 
cooperative pooling of knowledge and 
resources by representatives in health 
(Dr. Avery), physical education (Dr. 
Troester), recreation and outdoor edu- 
cation (Mr. Barrett), membership 
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(Mrs. Ferguson), advertising (Mr. 
Blake). Many others in the Asso- 
ciation were extremely helpful when 
contacted for advice and consultation. 

The following is a brief explanation 
of the major changes made in THE 
JourNAL: 


1). Three-column format—The out- 
standing advantage of three columns as 
compared to two is easier reading. Fur- 
thermore, three columns adds more sub- 
stance to a page and lend themselves to 
a varied assortment of layouts. 

2). Cover—Tuer Journat’s new fron- 
tice piece compares favorably with the 
latest trends in cover designs. A simple 
yet forceful presentation, it will greatly 
accentuate detailed photographs. 


3). More articles—By condensing fea-° 


tures to two or three JouRNAL pages, 
(1800 to 2600 words) there will be op- 
portunity for a greater number of articles. 
This should open new areas for untapped 
authors and subjects. 

4). Balance of articles—The overall 
plan is to supply articles which will sat- 
isfy the greatest interest of the readers. 
Instructive and informative features in 
all areas are in the offing. Competent 
authors are being solicited; worthwhile 
contributions encouraged. 


5). Continuation of stories—T 


tate reading, articles will not be se 


ferred to the back of Tuer Joy 

will be completed on he pages a 

originally appear. 7 
6). Regular features—The book 

section, “What’s New in Books,” ap 


Teview 
the news pages, “District Datelines,” and 
“AAHPER News Digest,” will Continue 
“The Readers Turn” and “Open t, 
Question” (to appear later) are new de. 
velopments. 

7). Reprints—A reduced price sched. 
ule for JourNaL and Quarterly reprints 
is available upon request. In some cq 
savings up to 100% will be effected 


‘compared to last year’s reprint prices, 


As you read thru the Septembe 
number, ‘you may have some ideas op 
what should go into THE Journy, 
Jot them down; mail them to us. The 
staff is continuously at your service | 
and your comments, to be sure, wil 
receive serious consideration. . 

THE JouRNAL, the Association’s mo | 
important publication, looks forward 
to the next decade with prestige and 
dignity. It will surely make its place 
as the foremost professional magazine 
of its kind. 


The Editorial Committee extends a 
hearty welcome to our new editor, 
Jerome H. Perlmutter. We offer him 
our full cooperation and support in his 
work in connection with the publica- 
tion of the JOURNAL and RESEARCH 
QUARTERLY. His training in journalism 
and publication techniques should be 
of great value to the Association. 


At this time, the committee wishes 
to express its sincere regret for the 
resignation of its former editor, Mary 
Wibel. She devoted her time unselfishly 
and without limit to the success of these 
two publications, and we wish her the 
best of luck in her new endeavors. ~ 


The following are members of the 
editorial committee: 


Present Members Previously Appointed, 
Who Last Year Served With the 
New Chairman 


Helen M. Starr, Minneapolis Public 
Schools, 807 N. E. Broadway, Minne- 
apolis, (Central, 1952), chairman 

Roland E. Belshaw, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, (Northwest, 1952) 

Mrs. Cecyl N. Havelin, State Department 
of Education, Los Angeles, (South- 
west, 1952) 

Anna Hiss, University of Texas, (Austin, 
Southern, 1951) 

Walter L. Scott, Public Schools, Long 
Beach, (Southwest, 1952) 

Arthur Steinhaus, George Williams Col- 
lege, Chicago, (Midwest, 1952) 

Newly Appointed Members, Who Will 

Join the Committee This Year 


Dean George Makechnie, Boston Uni- 


versity Sargent College, Camb , 
(Eastern, 1953) : 
Elizabeth Graybeal, Duluth State Teach- 
ers College, Duluth, (Central, 1953) 
Marion Broer, Department of Physical 
Education for Women, University of 
Washington, Seattle, (Northwest, 1953) 


The functions of this committee are: 

To formulate policies relating to all 
publications of the AAHPER and make 
recommendations to the Board of Di- 
rectors for adoption. Such policies might 
refer to: 

[a] What publications should be is- 

sued by the Association. 

[b] Budget distribution for each type 

of publication. 

[c] Selection of editors and associate 

editors. 

[d] Salaries paid editors and other 

employes. 

This year’s work assignment for the 
committee includes a study of all prob- 
lems connected with the JOURNAL and 
RESEARCH QUARTERLY and the prep- 
aration of appropriate recommendations 
to the Board of Directors at their 1951 
spring meeting in Detroit. The chair- 
man of the editorial committee urgently 
requests members of the Association to 
submit to her suggestions and problems 
relative to these two publications, so 
that they can be considered by the 
committee in their study this year. Also 
the editorial committee will restate its 
present code, as it appears to be out 
of keeping with present practice. 

—HELEN M. STARR, chairman, 

AAHPER Editorial Committee. 
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BASKETBALL, IT’S 
THE FUNDAMENTALS 

THAT COUNT... A PLAYER 

IS ONLY AS GOOD 

AS HIS FEET! My 


Help protect your team 


vard 
and 
Zine | 
| HERE'S HOW HELPS GIVE 
PLAYERS MORE 
STAYING POWER: 
4, The all important “P-F" rigid 
I wedge helps keep the 3 main Z 
q supporting bones of the foot in normal 
I 2. Sponge rubber cushion. 
| MEANS POSTURE 
I FOUNDATION 
i *Trade Mark : 
B. F. Goodrich “Litenfast”’ 
free! 
edition, ‘‘Basketball Hints’’ “a 
booklet by Coach ‘‘Ozzie’’ 
Cowles, University of Michigan 
1948 (““Big 9” Champions), Uni- The X-ray shows how “P-F” helps heels—extra quality army duck loose- 
one a of Minnesota 1949- decrease foot and leg muscle strain... lined ventilated uppers—ventilating 
guardg against flat feet... helps keep _ eyelets. 
player. Write today! Athletic players in top shape longer! Besides, Get the most-out of your team! 
Dept., P. O. Box 327, Water- you get all these “plus” features: | Whether you buy equipment or players 
town 72, Mass. Molded, tan, non-marking, positive-* buy their own shoes, insist on ““P-F’”’ 
grip soles—sponge cushion insoles and Basketball Shoes! 
pil 
0 Specify “P-F” Basketball Shoes made only by B. F. Goodrich and Hood Rubber Company 
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HERE was a time when a mother 
go down the school hail 
meant one thing—she had been sent 
for because of some “problem” cre- 
ated by her child. Today, in the ma- 
jority of our schools that is not true. 
She might be coming for a variety of 
reasons—to be on call to usher visitors 
for the day, to talk with a group of 
fourth graders about her childhood 
among the western Indians, or even to 
join equally ambitious mothers in a 
game of badminton. The community 
school is no longer a matter of theory; 
it has become an actuality. 

For this reason, the Conference of 
Leaders on Elementary Education held 
in Washington, D.C., May 22, 23, 24, 
was of particular importance. The con- 
ference theme, “Lay Participation in 
the Work of the School in Light of 
Principles of Child Development,” 
suggests the scope of the meeting— 
concern for working out lay partici- 
pation not in terms of effective partic- 
ipation as such, but in terms of what 
is right for children as determined by 
principles of child growth and devel- 
opment. 

Fifty-seven different organizations 
were invited to participate in this con- 
ference. Forty-five sent delegates. 
Those sending delegates ranged from 
educational groups to civic groups. 

After a general session on Monday 
morning at which Bess Goodykoontz 
of the U S Office of Education dis- 
cussed contributions and safeguards of 
lay participation in the work of the 
school, a series of small group meetings 
were held. There were seven different 
study. groups and each representative 
from the larger body of delegates was 
permitted to choose the study group 
which offered the greatest interest-ap- 
peal for him. Leaders, secretaries, and 
helpers for each group were appointed 
by the Conference Planning Commit- 
tee prior to the meeting. 

The theme could aptly have been, 
“We Work Together.” One could also 
list clearly the following practices of 
each group as a means of conducting 
the important business of the three 
days: 

—we met as a group for planning 

-we chose our siudy group 

~we agreed upon a plan 


CONFERENCE LEADERS 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


-we offered suggestions and ideas 

-we shared observations 

—we presented facts 

-we learned from others 

—we made reports for critical evaluation 

-we had fun during study time and 
after study hours 

—we made many new friends 


Reports from two of the study. 


groups will give an indication of the 
kind of work which went on. 


Lay Participation in Provision 
of Special Services 

Group 5, “Lay Participation in Pro- 
vision of Special Services for Children: 
Health, Guidance, Library, Hot 
Lunch,” started with the problem, “In 
which ways can lay groups function in 
the services of the school?” This im- 
mediately suggested 17 sub-topics 
ranging from, “How can we enlist lay 
group action?” to “How can lay groups 
be kept in tow?” Definitions became 
necessary and it was decided that the 
connotation of “in and out” group 
should not be associated with “profes- 
sional and lay” group if effective dem- 
ocratic working is to take place. 

The problem of “in and out” group 
came up again in the definition of spe- 
cial services. In the opinions of some, 
special services are a regular part of 
curriculum, becoming special only as 
they fit the needs of a particular child. 
To others, special services are definitely 
outside of curriculum, in fact, con- 
trasted with instruction. 

The following techniques were sug- 
gested to secure lay group function- 
ing in special services of the school: 


[1] Workshops for people to learn 
how to work together. 

[2] Teacher training institutions to 
extend invitations to parents, teachers, 
state department workers. 

[3] Plans to bring lay people into 
school. Lecture method inadequate for 
teaching techniques of working together. 

[4] A representative council thru 


Representing AAHPER at the conference were JEANNETTE SAURBORN, physical- 
education teacher, Bronxville, New York; and EDSVINA JONES, supervisor of physical 


education, Cleveland. 
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which lay groups may be able to function 

[5] Requests to schools by sezyicg 
clubs to find out how they can best sen 
schools. 

[6] Community council with tepy. 
sentatives from all groups for plannj 
educational opportunities. Delegation of 
responsibility according to groups beg 
equipped for a particular job. 

[7] School representation on coungj 
of social agencies. 

[8] Surveys to determine communi 
needs as well as community resources, 


Camping and Outdoor Education 


Group 7, “Lay Participation in Out 
door Education,’ seemed a natunl 
choice for a representative of the 
AAHPER. Discussion and study wa 
devoted chiefly to the history, values 
of, the educational implications and 
potentialities of the broader aspects of 
outdoor education. Also, consideration 
and emphasis were given to the prob 
lem of how best to interest the lay 
public in this newer concept of edi 
cation. In the main, these were the 
points discussed: 

[1] The philosophy. 

[2] Teacher preparation. 


[3] Curriculum — living and leaming 
thru outdoor experiences. 


[4] How to make these experiences § 


available to all interested young people. 
[5] Methods of informing the lay 
public of the value of these experiences 
and for promoting interest among lay 
groups in order to get their support. 


Essentially, it was conceded that: 
—there must be a steady and intelligent 
breakdown of the concept existing 
among lay groups, namely, that edv- 
cation goes on only within the walls 
of the school building 

—-we must practice consistently, the 
Dewey concept, namely, learning best 
takes place thru experiences which 
have been lived 

-school buildings and school subjects 
do not adequately meet the needs 
and principles of child growth and 
development 

-more desirable and profitable com- 

munity-school relationships can and 
will be fostered thru such a project. 
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EDWINA JONES 


and 


JEANNETTE SAURBORN 
While it was impossible to cover all 


meetings, the two representatives of 
the AAHPER feel keenly the impor- 


tance of the conference. It was an | 


attempt on the national level, to do 
the sort of group problem solving 
which must be done on the local level 
if democratically organized, commu- 
nity schools are to result. The confer- 
ence opened great vistas for thought 
within our own profession with many 
implications. 


Implications for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation 


[1] First and foremost, that we cease 
giving lip service to the need for, but 
rather, to actually promote better and 
more effective programs of health and 
physical education in the elementary 
schools. 

[2] Leaders in elementary education 
must arouse the interest of the lay public 
to demand adequate programs on the 
local level, based on child growth and 
development principles. 

[3] Teacher education schools and 
colleges must give more emphasis to a 
study of the elementary-school curricu- 
lum in terms of principles of child growth 
and development, to help teachers un- 
derstand newer trends in educational 
philosophy. Adequate teachers must be 
imbued with a desire to know all about 
children to help them grow socially and 
emotionally as well as to know how to 
teach them the fundamental skills. 

[4] Future teachers and those pres- 
ently engaged in teaching must be made 
more aware of community responsibilities 
and be willing to share in any venture 
which will contribute to the welfare of 
all children. 

[5] Attempts must be made to demo- 
cratically organize all agencies within a 
community interested in serving young 
people, so that needs can be met by 
those most qualified. 


Any worthwhile adventure in edu- 
cation must ‘start in our “own back- 
yard,” our own local community. Each 
community faces a different situation 
and each will use its leadership in its 
unique way as a method for problem 
solving. It was a conference for defin- 
ing problems, not solving them. Effec- 
tive solutions will depend upon the 


willingness of communities to respond 
to the challenge. | 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


in Elementary 


Methods and Materials 


Physical Education 


By Edwina Jones, Gladys Stev- 
ens, and Edna Morgan, who de- 
vised and have used successfully 
the well-known Cleveland Course 
of Study. Based on abilities, in- 
terests, and needs of school chil- 
dren, this teacher’s book gives a 
detailed, efficient program for 
comprehensive physical educa- 
tion at the elementary level: ba- 
sic muscular coordination, game 
skills, stunts, tumbling, rhythmic 
activities. 


World Book 


Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


Second Edition 


Hawley — Kinesiology 
of Corrective Exercise 


By GERTRUDE HAWLEY, M.A. 


Formerly Head of Corrective Gymnastics 
at Stanford and Northwestern Universities 


All who specialize in the field of cor- 
rective exercise; students, teachers 
and physiotherapists alike, will find 
this book a complete and practical 
text on the therapeutics of move- 
ment. It provides the essential 
knowledge of human anatomy and 
physiology, and of kinesiology and 
physics. For the second edition, new 
exercises have been added and 18 
new illustrations have been in- 
cluded. The material has been re- 
arranged and subject and page 
headings have been introduced. 


192 Pages, 6” x 9”. 107 Illustrations. 
$3.75 


WASHINGTON 
SQUARE 


LEA & FEBIGER 


New (4th) Edition 


Kovacs — Manual of 
Physical Therapy 


By RICHARD KOVACS, M.D. 


Professor of Physical Medicine, New York 
Polyclinic Medical School and Hospital; 
Consultant in Physical Medicine, Surgeon 
General, U. S. Department of the Army. 


In this helpful manual, Dr. Kovacs 
explains the physics, physical and 
physiological effects, clinical uses, 
technique, application, dangers and 
contraindications of the principal 
methods of physical therapy. The 
new (4th) edition reflects the ad- 
vances and improvements made in 
this subject and includes a new 
chapter on medical rehabilitation. 


‘Physicians, students, nurses, health 


supervisors, technicians and others 
will benefit by having this book 
available for study and reference. 


328 Pages. 124 Illustrations. $3.75 


PHILADELPHIA 6 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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Soil Conservation Service 


N SrTocKHOLM, in the summer of 

1939, the Swedish Gymnastic Asso- 
ciation held a “LINGIAD,” a cen- 
tenary celebration in honor of Pehr 
Henrik Ling, the founder of Swedish 
gymnastics. ‘This first Lingiad at- 
tracted some 7,300 participants from 
37 countries. It took on the aspects 
of a new type of international festival 
at which time various countries pre- 
sented their programs of gymnastics to 
demonstrate their achievements and 
to learn from others. 


The 1949 Lingiad 


Sweden was able to preserve her 
neutrality during the two wars. Her 
land was not devastated nor had the 
health of her people been drained by 
suffering and want. Thus, after the 
recent war was over, she was anxious 
to do all possible in the task of recon- 
struction and in this interest proposed, 
planned, and promoted the 1949 
“SECOND LINGIAD” held in 
Stockholm during the summer. 

This 1949 Lingiad comprised a 
World Gymnastic Festival, a World 
Physical Culture Congress, and an 
International Gymnastic Camp. The 
aim of this second Lingiad program, 
as far as Sweden was concerned, was 
to show how Ling’s ideas had been 
developed and expanded and how they 
had become the basis for a great na- 
tional movement aiming not at tro- 
phies and prizes, but at production 
of active, healthy, and happy human 
beings. 

The second Lingiad was patterned 
after the first. The three day gym- 
nastic festival was held with some 
17,000 participants from many coun- 
tries. An impressive inauguration 
ceremony, with gymnasts from all over 
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THE UNIVERSAL CHILD 


An American invited to the 1949 Lingiad tells 
of her experiences in children’s rhythms 


the world parading in the Stockholm 
stadium to present “flags” in mass 
formation, was followed by three days 
of large and small indoor and outdoor 
demonstrations by groups of all ages 
and descriptions. 


An American Invited To Speak 


Following the gymnastic festival, 
the World Congress on Physical Edu- 
cation deliberated on “The Growing 
Task of Physical Exercise in the Com- 
munity,” with lecturers from 20 coun- 
tries speaking in English, French, 
German, Danish, Norwegian, or Swed- 
ish. The lectures were recorded in 
four languages. The official delegates 
included gymnastic instructors, sports 
directors, headmasters, ministers of 
education, members of ministries of 
education, medical men, physiologists, 
and psychiatrists. Into this welter of 
lectures, discussion, and demonstra- 
tion, the writer found herself prepar- 
ing a demonstration-lecture of chil- 
dren’s rhythms. This had followed a 
1948 invitation from the Lingiad 
committee. 

Investigation in this country netted 
little information on the Lingiad and 
practically nothing on the present 
contents of a physical-education pro- 
gram for children of Europe. A vol- 
uminous correspondence flew back 
and forth, and even tho the Lingiad 
Congress Committee cooperated 
wholeheartedly, it soon became appar- 
ent that any concept of a program in 
children’s rhythms as known by the 
writer, would be very hard to explain 
to followers of Ling. The Lingiad 
Congress Committee had suggested 
the topic the “Place of Children’s 
Dance in the Physical Education Pro- 
gram” and apparently expected a pro- 
gram of some form of rhythmic gym- 
nastics. 

In writing the lecture, difficulties of 
putting an entire course of creative 
thythms into 40 minutes, clear enough 


to be translated into four fore 
languages had to be overcome. Inte, 
estingly enough, the use of the cp 
ative expression and related temp § 
caused the _ translators considerable 
difficulty. 

A fourth-grade group of Swedis, 
boys and girls who had received thej 
gymnastic training with Mrs. Mg 
Carlquist were selected for the wot 
in children’s rhythms in_preparatig 
for the demonstration before the gen 
eral assembly. All honor and tes 
must go to Maja Carlquist and hg 
co-worker Tora Amylong, for the 
interest in children of Sweden ay 
for their desire to have an America 
demonstrate a method of working 
with children. 


Swedish Children Learn Rhythms 


An interpreter was hardly necessay, 
for the most universal language in the 
whole world is children. No matter 
what language they speak, the 
actions and responses are remarkably 
alike. They come to respond ct 
atively and understand movement 
possibilities, without verbalization, be 
cause movement in itself is so basi¢ 
natural and common to all cultures. 

Dorothy LaSalle of Wayne Univer 
sity, gave valuable assistance thruott 
with the children’s demonstration 
She guided the accompanist, leaving 
the writer free to concentrate on st 
ting up rapport with the children. In 
a fine get-acquainted session, we at 
tually set up a system of communice 
tion of “pig-English-Swedish” with 
much use of hands and facial expres 
sions. 

The youngsters were most eager té 
know about American boys and girl, 
how they played, and what they did 
in school. We plunged into getting 
acquainted with their individual intet 
ests, their pets, their schoolroom' op 
portunities, and their after-school and 
holiday activities. 
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The children began exploring move- 
ment. They could execute beautifully 


any of the locomotor movements as 
long as they received definite direc- 
tions. But when asked to invent 
various kinds of walks, each one trying 
different variations, there was com- 

lete hesitation and bewilderment on 

e part of the group. 

The main showed itself. 
It was necessary to help the children 
discover for themselves variations of 
movement without teacher dictation. 
Individual participation within the 
group had to be promoted as_they 
were accustomed to executing uniform 
mass directed patterns of activity. 

The next problem was using the en- 
tire floor to work with space, up and 
down, as well as around and about. By 
the final practice session—the fourth— 
the children discovered for themselves 
some of the rhythmic factors. They 
weighed down with heaviriess, they 
floated with lightness, they moved 
around with high speed, and slowed 
down to imperceptible movement. 

Gradually, the children started to 
have a wonderful time exploring, pos- 
sibly for the first time, all movements 
their arms could make or the many 
ways in which the shoulders could 
move. Increasingly they became more 
willing to show their efforts to the 
rest of the class. These children 
began to “let loose.” Creativity had 
found its own. 

One of the most interesting phases 
of the work sessions was when the 
children started translating movement 
into ideas, such as their portrayal of 
the different boats that are found in 
the Stockholm Harbor. Following a 
discussion of boats, they divided into 


smaller groups and worked out their 


ideas regarding boats of their choice. 
From this, a class study developed, 
patterned on the boats coming into 
and leaving the harbor. 

Their personal interpretations and 
the use of sound effects were delight- 
ful, especially in their depicting of 
the typical Sunday Swedish sight-see- 
ing boat. Abandon, variety of inter- 
pretations and joy in expressing a 
personal experience was fascinating 
to watch. More of our American 
teachers and psychologists who are 


particularly interested in young folks 


should see children in this. kind of 
situation. Better soldiers are not 
made this way but better citizens are. 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


_ experience for an American. 


GLADYS ANDREWS 


Demonstration Day 


When it came to demonstration 
day, the children became concerned 
because there was no set rehearsed 
perfected pattern for them to follow. 
They had expected the demonstration 
to be a set performance of stylized 
thythmic movement. The first few 
moments before we greeted the audi- 
ence were difficult. |The idea of a 
spontaneous demonstration instead of 
a perfected performance was a new 
departure. Their concern was not for 
themselves but rather for the audience 
and for their teachers, but we were a 
team and ready. 

The lecture and demonstration was 
presented at the huge beautiful Con- 
cert House at a General Assembly of 
the Congress. The rapt attention of 
the European audience is quite an 
As the 
paper was finished, the audience was 
informed that a Swedish group of 
children whom they had previously 
seen in a gymnastic exhibition, would 
attempt to demonstrate some of the 
contents of the lecture. An expectant, 
if puzzled, hush followed. 

For the first few. moments, it was 
practically like starting all over again. 
The children were frigid and unimagi- 
native. Gradually, they forgot the 
audience and were lost in discovery 
of what their bodies could do. As a 
final summation they gave their ideas 
of what different horses, that they 
knew in Sweden, were like. 

One child’s interpretation of a “wild 
horse” was so completely “wild,” using 
all parts of his body while galloping, 
that he did not come back to reality 
until he heard the laughter and ap- 
plause of the audience. 


Reactions to the Lecture 


The impressions of the congress 
members to the lecture and the dem- 
onstration were interesting. Repre- 
sentatives of France, South Africa, 
Egypt, and South America seemed to 


be most enthusiastic and were anxious 
to know how one went about starting 
children’s rhythms. They desired ma- 
terials and directions that they could 
take back to teachers in their coun- 
tries. In fact, the so-called “younger” 
generation of teachers, seemed to feel 


. that here was something that children 


needed, that children would enjoy, 
and at the same time add to their 
development. The questions were 
how to start; how to train teachers to 
present work in rhythms and how to 
get their directors and supervisors to 
let them try similar work with chil- 
dren. 

In Sweden, it was the younger 
gymnastic teachers, men and women, 
who were most receptive to this type 
of program and they felt that activi- 
ties, other than gymnastics, should be 
given to children during their two 
hours a week of required school physi- 
cal exercise. It was this group who 
had originally made the request to 
the Lingiad committee that a teacher 
from America be invited to lecture 
and demonstrate the “Place of Chil- 
dren’s Rhythms in the Physical Edu- 
cation Program.” 

However, I could not help but feel, 
on the part of the gymnasts—particu- 
larly the military men thruout Scandi- 
navia who are the leaders of schools, 
clubs and communities, and directors 
in the Swedish national health move- 
ment—that possibly they did not 
understand the implications of the 
lecture or appreciate the value of the 
demonstration in children’s rhythms. 
It also seemed difficult for them to 
comprehend the value of using a cre- 
ative approach. This presentation was 
a contrast to the formation of a group 
of children all doing the same beauti- 
fully perfected, coordinated exercises 
to the dictation of a teacher. 

Everyone wants to develop sound 
minds and bodies in children and to 
promote closer human relations in 
general. Common goals, common de- 
sires, common understandings and 
appreciations are the factors that will 
save our world for the future that is 
to come. And that future lies with 
the UNIVERSAL CHILD. 


GLADYS ANDREWS is now an Instructor in Education at the New York University. 
She has worked with children at all age levels and has given several demonstrations thru- 
out the country in children’s rhythms. During the war, she spent three-and-a-half years in 
the Pacific with the American Red Cross. MISS ANDREWS feels that Americans can 
learn much by observing people in other countries and that it is wrong when we judge 


others by our standards. 
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Style 1025 Shorts 


The importance of regulation costumes as a morale builder 
for any physical education program is widely recognized 
today. The question is - - - WHICH COSTUME IS BEST 
for your particular group? 


Smartly-styled, quality-tailored Aldrich physical education 
costumes cost only a little more than ordinary “‘gym togs” 
- - - add so much to the personal appearance and comfort 
of the individual and to her enthusiasm for her classes that 
once you've tried them, there no longer is a question - - - 
IT’S ALDRICH ALL THE WAY! 


Depicted here are 19 of the more than 50 Aldrich costumes 
now available for your selection. “Tops” in materials, 
styling and construction, they offer a wide variety of san- 
‘ forized materials and a full range of colors. Our complete 
catalog with sample swatches and price information is 
yours for the asking. 


[/ 1859 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 47, Illinois 


OUTFITTERS TO THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROFESSION SINCE 1912 
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Sans and Bone 


“ HAT are you interested in?” we 

asked 500 freshmen. We listed 
some of the time-honored topics of tra- 
ditional hygiene courses: physical ac- 
tivity and recreation, posture and body 
mechanics, sleep and rest, heart and 
circulatory system, digestion and elim- 
ination. There was no response. No one 
was interested. Fortunately, however, 
on our list were other topics, and to 
these the students responded over- 
whelmingly. 

The students were interested primar- 
ily in mental health, and family life; 
they were considerably interested in al- 
cohol and tobacco, venereal disease, 
tuberculosis, cancer, heart disease; 
they were decidedly not interested in 
nutrition, but recognized a certain 
need for studying it (not too much, you 
understand!). ‘They definitely wanted 
nothing to do with safety, posture, 
physical activity, recreation, sleep, and 
rest. (After all, a person does grow up! ) 

We then went a step further. “Do 
you have any questions,” we asked, “or 
points you wish discussed? Jot them 
down and drop them in the box as you 
leave the room.” Here are a few of their 
questions: 


Can you cure some skin cancers with 
salves? 

Can a person who has had venereal dis- 
ease have children? 

Do too many sweets cause diabetes? 

Is it good to take vitamin pills? 

How can I get dates with the fellows 
at college? 

How can I get dates with the girls? 


Could anything more truly depict 
the college freshman of today in his in- 
finite variety? Boy, girl, man, woman, 
single, married, divorced; naive; sophis- 
ticated; products all of billboards, 
movies, radio, television, magazines, 
newspapers, books: they stand at the 
threshold of education and experi- 
ence, trailing clouds of ignorance and 
superstition in their wake. 


Outline of Course 


With the help of student commit- 
tees, we charted our course. With mi- 
nor variations from year to year, from 
instructor to instructor, from class to 
class, the course has stood the test of 
three years’ time. The schedule of 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


ANGELA KITZINGER 


A functional approach to health 


education for college freshmen 


topics developed in 1948 is substan- 
tially that of 1950, for the students of 
1950 express the same interests, request 
discussion of the same problems, as did 
those earlier groups. This is the present 
schedule: 


Topics PERIODS 
I. General Background 2 
II. Nutrition 
III. Alcohol* 
IV. Mental Health 
V. Family Life 
VI. Safety* 

VII. Communicable Disease 
(especially Venereal 
Disease and Tuberculosis ) 

VIII. Non-Communicable 
Disease (especially Heart 4 
Disease and Cancer) 


*California state law requires that instruc- 
tion be given in these topics. 


As student needs and _ interests 
change, our course will change. There 
can be nothing static about a course 
which so closely touches the life of 
the students as does a course in health. 
It follows him from morn to night. It 
eats, sleeps, plays, and dates with him. 
No other course can be so apropos, so 
dynamic, so alive! Nor can any other 
be so dead! 


Fresh Approach to Subject 


A group of 30 to 40 men and women 
gather in a small classroom twice a 
week. They have had an assignment, 
and have seen a film, on alcohol. They 
are prepared for a panel discussion in 
which one group of students supports 
abstinence, and another supports so- 
cial drinking, attacking the problem 
from psychological, physiological, and 
social angles. The speakers present 
their arguments, the class joins in, a 
heated discussion follows; the instruc- 
tor points up the implications of the 
problem from the standpoint of the 
student’s physical and mental health 
and his social adjustment. 


N Qwww 


“Have they learned anything?” Per- 
haps not. For the most part, they 
did not even take notes. The subject 
was too vital, too pressing! They were 
more concerned with building attitudes 
than with acquiring knowledge. 

Look in upon this same class a few 
weeks later. They are completing 
their three weeks’ study of family life. 
They have surveyed the relationship 
of the sexes from the dating period 
thru courtship and engagement to 
marriage. Men and women together 
have attempted to thrash out some of 
the problems incidental to these crucial 
years and have arrived at understand- 
ings arising from joint consideration 
of mutual problems, and enhanced by 
a growing conception of man’s place in 
the great chain of being. 

With the help of textbook, slides, 
and motion pictures, they have re- 
viewed together the organs and proc- 
esses of reproduction, and are now 
prepared to witness that ultimate mani- 
festation of the reproductive capacity 
of man, an actual childbirth, as re- 
corded by motion-picture camera. To 
all, it is an important experience. And 
its importance is greatly enhanced by 
the presence of the college physician, 
who introduces the film, provides run- 
ning comment on the birth process, 
and answers questions as they arise. 

Another speaker from the Traffic 
Education Division of the San Diego 
Police Department, a fullfledged traffic 
officer, complete with pistol, meets six 
freshman classes a day for two days 
running, decides that it is easier to be 
a policeman than a teacher, after all! 
He leaves in his wake 500 freshmen 
who perhaps steer their wheels more 
thoughtfully, step on the gas more 
cautiously, and are likely to become 
custodians, rather than violators, of the 
traffic laws. 

Always there are films. The prob- 
lem is no longer one of finding suf- 
ficient films, but rather one of select- 
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ing films of college level, films which 
carry beneath the upper crust of in- 
terest-and-attention devices the solid 
meat of scientific informational con- 
tent which is the basic ingredient, the 
sine qua non of the college course. For 
your modern freshman is the movie 
connoisseur par excellence. Movie- 
born and movie-bred, he is quick to 
analyze his films in terms of their 
essential message and the effectiveness 
with which that message is conveyed. 

Thus whether it be film, discussion, 
panel, speaker, report, outside reading, 
or quiz, the course must live! It must 
be as fresh as this month’s magazine, 
as vital as life itself. When it fails, 
then fails also the whole concept of 
health. A person can despise mathe- 
matics and live, can hate history and 
survive, but let there breed within him 
indifference or antagonism to the pre- 
cepts of health, and he has sown the 
seeds of his own despair. 


Is the Course Worthwhile? 


The question then arises: “Are we 
succeeding?” The only possible answer 
is: “Yes—and No!” If the anonymous 
written opinions of 100 students in 
three sections may be considered to 
any extent indicative of the opinions 
of the whole group, then the course is 
proving very interesting to the great 
majority of students. Altho a great 
majority of the students report changed 
attitudes or practices as.a result of this 
course, the extent to which it has a 
permanent effect upon the lives of the 
students remains unmeasured, and is, 
pethaps, unmeasurable. 


Results of Student Evaluation 


InTER- INDIF- 
Topic ESTED FERENT BORED 
Nutrition 42% 32% 26% 
Mental 


Health 88 8 4 
Family Life 85 11 4 
Alcohol 75 18 7 
Safety 47 25 28 
Venereal 

Disease go 4 6 
Tuberculosis 82 10 8 
Cancer 94 3 3 
Heart Disease 92 6 2 


And the answer is still “Yes—and 
No!” as one reviews the replies of 
individual students to the following 
question: 


What is your opinion of the course 
as a whole? Make any comments 


3° 


you wish to about any aspect of the 
course: material covered, teaching 
method, films, assignments, etc. How 
would you describe or characterize 
the course to a student who hasn’t 
taken it and asks your opinion of it? 


' Here are a few of their comments, 
selected more or less at random: 


“I know much more about things 
now when I hear them discussed, 
specially girls.” 

“I think this was an_ interesting 
wholesome course. I was actually able 
to relax, enjoy myself, and learn.” 

“I became more wary of the oppo- 
site sex.” 

“I started eating better balanced 
meals.” 

“Most interesting course taken this 
semester.” 

“T resolved to take an X-ray yearly.” 

“Wonderful!! course in every re- 
spect very complete. Films were very 
effective in most cases. If anyone 
were to ask me about it, I would say, 
“It’s a must!!!” 

“It’s a good practical course because 
what could be more important than 
to have good health. I hope enough 
people took it seriously to get some 
real help from it.” 


And so the comments go. The course 
will continue to be valuable for some 
and wasted upon others, so long as 
individuals differ, so long as high 
schools differ, so long as families differ. 

In recognition of these individual 
differences in background and matu- 
rity, a proficiency test covering the 


work of the course is made available | 


at the beginning of each semester to 
students who feel that their preparation 
is adequate. ‘Those who pass the test 
are excused from the health-education 
requirement. In the two semesters in 
which the test has been used, approxi- 
mately 10% of the total enrolment 
in health-education classes have taken 
the test, and approximately 2% have 
passed it. 


Areas of Cooperation 


In a course with as many ramifica- 
tions as health education, a measure of 
overlapping with other courses in the 


college curriculum is inevitable. Every 


possible attempt is made to minimize 
duplications thru cooperation with the 
departments concerned. Units of work 


are submitted to facul 
teaching in related areas, and se 
adjusted in accordance with their gull 
gestions. At the present time, g t 

meeting is planned of the teacher 
freshman psychology and the tea 
of health education, in an effort to 

ordinate the work of the two q ey 
ments on the topic of mental health Jn 

Cooperation is the very comerstoy 
of any health - education 
Without the official and voluntay q 
health agencies, without the local edu 
cation departments, without the local 
medical society, the local police i 
partment, and certain commen 
concerns, impoverished indeed woul 
be the offerings in health educatigg 
They welcome students doing spegjimme 
research projects. They provide post 4 
displays and materials for distributigy 
They send speakers for student STOUR 
They provide films, filmstrips, q 
records. 

Of particular interest has been jae 
participation of various communi 
agencies in the continuing programa 
in-service education of the healthejamme 
cation teaching staff. This group, que 
sisting of the college physician, andqime 
instructors from the Women’s Physicdime 
Education Department, the Mei: 
Physical Education Department, aime 
the Health Education Departmaiie 
attempts to keep itself abreast of demi 
opments in the fields of medicine aim 
health thru frequent meetings wile 
experts in the various subjects taugh 

Lest community cooperation become: 
a one-sided affair, every attempt] 
made to support the activities of col 
munity health agencies. Students Wf 
called upon to participate in the —— 
X-ray program just completed in Siam 
Diego. Students are enlightened Ge 
cerning many aspects of the work 
the community health agencies, a 
urged to support their activities. 
perhaps the most farreaching con 
bution of the college to the commu 
is less immediate and less tangibi 
That contribution is the enlighten 
student, who becomes the enlightent 
citizen. As one student puts it: “N 
that I have had Health Ed, I think 
should be able to live a longer a 
happier life, raise a better family, a 
be, on the whole, a better citizen.’ 


ty membgy 


The author is Associate Professor of Health Education, San Diego State College. MIS 
KITZINGER has worked with the California Community Health Education Project as# 


health consultant. 
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. Style 952 


GYM-TEEN* 
PLEATED ONE PIECE SUIT 
With the Sensational 
DETACHABLE INNER-BLOOMER 


These clever gym-suits, exclusive with us, have the patented 
“Brief-Ons”, which are firmly yet detachably gripped to the 
waistline but are easily removable for washing and laun- 
dering purposes. This new detachable inner-brief has ven- 
tilated sides and is adjustable to fit a tall or short girl. 
“Brief-Ons” does away with the present type old fashioned 
stitched to the waist non-removable bloomer that binds and 
is UNSANITARY. 


Yoke and Action Back @ 4 roomy pleats 


Concealed zipper front @ Adjustable belt with smart buckle 


Style Description Price 
952 (Pictured) Gym-Teen One Piece Suit $3.4 5 ea. 
652 (Not Pictured) Collegian Dress with “Brief-Ons” 3.65 ea. 


With 


Save “GYM-OTTE" 


PLEATED SUIT WITH 
INNER-LEG BLOOMER 
At Only $2.95 ea. 


STYLE 784—GYM-OTTE (Not Pictured) 


Flattering tailored one piece suit, concealed zipper front, patented 
inner leg bloomer, with new patented swing back, four pleats at 
front of short and tucks at waist. Adjustable buckle front. 


Color: Skipper Blue, Green, White, Ma- 
roon, Gray, Gold, Sea Foam. 


Material: Sanforized Shrunk Linene 


*U.S. Patents 2,279,125 and 2,441,274 z 
SEND FOR SAMPLES OR CATALOG AT ONCE 


GYM DRESSES, SHORTS, SHIRTS, ROMPER SUITS, MAJOR UNIFORMS, PINNIES 


SPORTWEAR CO. 


19 WEST 36th STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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The Radio City Music Hall 
Rockettes, world-famous precision 

dancers, whose refreshing routines are 

part of the stage show each week 

at the world’s largest theatre. 

A ; The Rockettes are under the direction 
in of Russell Markert; co-director 
Gene Snyder. 
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Good performances require uniformity in dress 


IN THE GYM..MAKE MOORE GYM SUITS YOUR CHOICE 


Just as capacity audiences thrill to the sight of the Uniformity is only one of the many, many < 

precision performing Rockettes, so you will thrill factors that make Moore Gym Suits America’s e 

to the top-notch performance of your gym classes most popular gym apparel and the choice of physical G9 

in uniform Moore Gym Suits. education instructors all over the country. Moore ba 
Because uniformity creates a smooth, har- Suits are fashioned in smart, up-to-date styles that BS 

monious appearance . . because uniformity leaves are becoming to all girls! They’re made of the finest OR 

nothing discordant to the eye.. it gives the final Sanforized fabrics in a bevy of beautiful colors. i 

complement without which any group performance, Properly proportioned to fit in a comfortable, action- i 

no matter how polished, is less than perfect. Moore free manner, Moore Gym Suits are perfect for all 

Gym Suits are designed to create harmony in the sports, indoors or out, any season of the year. Bs] 

gym and a feeling of “working together” in team Our new brochure, “Why Gym Suit Uni- ny 

or group activities. formity,” is@mow ready. It contains authoritative co 
When Moore Gym Suits are worn by your comments on gym suit uniformity by leaders of =e 

gym classes, there is no difference in dress to make health and physical education, and is yours on Pe: 

the girls self-conscious. There is, instead, a feeling request, without obligation. a 

of pride in the group’s performance that makes dis- Have you received your copy of our latest color «@ 

cipline no problem and group control a simple matter style book, “HAVING WONDERFUL TIME in Moore Gym . 

of organization. Your gym classes will be enthusi- Suits’? In it are pictured all the many attractive 

astic at the pleasing appearance they make wearing styles and wonderful colors of Moore Gym Suits. 

Moore Gym Suits in class, in training, in com- Request it today. 

petition! 


MOORE CO. 


932 DAKIN STREET 1l WEST 42ND STREET 5225 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS NEW YORK 18, N. Y. LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 
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Proposals for more adequate 
protection to insure the health and 
safety of secondary-school competitors 


HE rapid growth of the athletic 
g program in the secondary schools 
of this nation has made evident to all 
concerned the need for more adequate 
and intelligent supervisory controls to 
ensure the health and safety of varsity 
competitors. This rapid expansion has 
been accompanied by much faulty em- 
phasis and misdirection owing to a mis- 
interpretation of the purposes of ath- 
letics in the school program. 

Athletic activities have not always 
enjoyed this recognition. For in the 
history of athletics in the schools, 
there was an era when their very ap- 
pearance on a university campus caused 
officials to forbid them. Secondary 
schools acted likewise. 

Because of the play nature of the 
activities and theit great emotional ap- 
peal, youth and adults participated in 
sports outside of school life under their 
own control. Gradually thru periods of 
“toleration” and recognition of their 
inherent values, athletics became part 
of the secondary school and university 
program. 


- Early Era of School Sports 


The mere acceptance of athletics by 
the schools did not solve all problems 
concerned. with their organization and 
administration. Various groups in the 
communities had interests in promo- 
tion and participation in sports and 
were conducting them by methods not 
always in harmony with purposes of 
the school. They were not anxious to 
lose control. 

These aspects were included in the 
early era of sports under school juris- 
diction which made conditions quite 
different from those of today. Coaches 
were not necessarily faculty membets 
and competed in some instances. In 
fact, many players were not students. 


Participants furnished their own equip- 
ment. Referees carried no official cards 
but were selected according to their 
physical prowess and partiality to the 
home team. School authorities were on 
the sidelines literally and figuratively. 


Establishment of Controls 


In order to establish some sort of 
controls whereby comparable regula- 
tions would be in effect, two or more 
schools made agreement on factors con- 
cerning players. Leagues, sectional, and 
state organizations grew out of these 
arrangements. Finally, in 1920, the Na- 
tional Federation of High School State 
Athletic Associations was organized. 

Thruout the growth of these organi- 
zations, the main issue of control was 
eligibility of players. This in itself was 
an indication that schools had not com- 
pletely divorced sports from out-of- 
school groups or that all administrators 
had not wholly understood the educa- 
tional purpose of the activity. 

The work of school officials and state 
and national associations thruout the 
years in general has produced controls 
dealing with age of players, number of 
years of competition, number of units 
of passing work, date of entrance of 


chool transfer students, compulsory * 
medical examinations for competitors, ° 


faculty coaches, and the usé of certified 
officials for games. 

Some attention has been given to 
postseason games and the length and 
duration of seasons. These regulations 
represent a long arduous struggle by 
conscientious men to place controls on 
the interscholastic program of athletics, 
inadequate as they are. 


Need for Regulations 


The need for more adequate and uni- 
form regulations is evident. Firstly, the 


FOR HIGH-SCHOo, 
ATHLETES | 


CHARLES G. DeSHAW 


expansion of the athletic progmp 
whereby each year more youth will pa, 
ticipate makes it essential that great 
protection be furnished. 

Secondly, is the difference in trip, 
ing and experience of coaches. Admip, 
istrators, because of budget limitations 
and other items, are sometimes restrig. 
ed to the use of inexperienced physicgl 
education teachers or personnel with 
little or no physical-education back. 
ground. They either lack coaching 
perience or are not familiar with th 
objectives of athletics, a knowledge of 
anatomy, physiology, safety procedure, 
and coaching methods. 

A third and significant factor emphy 
sizing the need of more controls is the 
tradition and pride of communities, Ip | 
the attempt to compile winning recork 
for prestige, advertising, or ego, they 
have placed coaches under stresses that 
interfered with their more rational 
judgment. Again, communities have at 
tempted to sponsor teams in hazardow 
sports with substandard leaders, little 
financial aid, or inadequate manpower, 

The irony in this situation is that 
better equipped teams play pooret 
equipped ones altho players are sub 


_ject to same types of injuries. With the § 
increased means of travel, teams may 


compete in intrastate or even intra 
sectional games. It is logical that more 
adequate controls be uniform thruout 
the nation. Health and safety are not 
factors confined to one section of a 
state or nation. 

Additional types of control for state 
or national groups to consider for adop- 
tion may be grouped in four categories: 
administrative, program, player, and 
equipment and facility. They are set i 
the following manner for purposes of 
examination: 


Administrative Policy Controls 


[1] The school shall finance the 
program of varsity athletics and shall 


designate it as part of the physicak. 


education program. 
[2] The schools shall have a regu 
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appointed school medical doctor, 
ee stall pass on the condition of the 
participant. He shall be the final judge 
of the player’s fitness to compete in 
the sport. 

[3] The school shall provide a suf- 
ficient number of adequately trained 
coaches to insure sufficient supervision 
during practice sessions and games. — 

[4] The school shall have a formu- 
lated policy regarding financial respon- 
sibility for injury incurred in athletics, 
and shall make this policy known to 
parents and participants. 

[5] The school shall have a doctor 
in attendance at football games and on 
call for football practices. 

[6] The school shall provide trans- 

rtation to and from games away 
from the locality. 

[7] The school shall permit only 


faculty members with at least a minor 


in physical education to act as head 
coaches of hazardous sports. All coach- 
es shall have training in first aid in 
injuries common to athletics. 

[8] The school shall schedule games 
with secondary schools only, and in 
hazardous sports compete against only 
those of comparable size. 

[9] The school shall provide the op- 
portunity for varsity competitors to 
secure accident insurance. 


Program Controls 


[1] The school shall require its 
coaches to include safety instructions 
in the sport being supervised. 

[2] The school shall require an ade- 
quate number of practice periods im- 
mediately preceding the first inter- 
scholastic game. A suggested number 
for most team sports is 15. Baseball 
could be limited to 10. 

[3] The school shall limit the play- 
ing season of each sport. Suggested 
limits for each sport are indicated. 


Football 8 games 
Basketball 15 games 
Baseball 12 games 
Wrestling 8 meets 
Soccer 9 games 
Lacrosse 8 games 
Hockey 12 games 
Track 9 meets 
Swimming 8 meets 


[4] The school shall limit the num- 
ber of events a student may enter in 
one meet or match. Suggested limits 
for each sport are indicated. 


Wrestling 
Boxing 


1 event 
1 event 
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Swimming 2 events and relay 


Track 2 events and relay 
Tennis 2 events 
Golf 2 events 


[5] The school shall limit the num- 
ber of games played in each sport 
during the span of a week. Suggested 
limits for each sport are indicated. 


Football 1 game 
Basketball _ 2 games 
Baseball 2 games 
Wrestling 1 meet 
Soccer 1 game 
Lacrosse 1 game 
Hockey 1 game 
Track 1 meet 
_ Swimming 1 meet 


[6] The school shall limit the length 
of the practice period. A suggested 
maximum time for a practice session 
is two hours. 

[7] The school shall permit activi- 
ties in a varsity sport only during the 
time required for preseason practice 
and the schedule of games. 

[8] The school shall permit no 
games before or after the opening and 
closing of the school year. 

[9] The school shall permit its var- 
sity teams to enter only tournaments 
sanctioned by school officials. 

[10] The school shall limit the 
length of the cross country run. A sug- 
gested length is two miles (maximuin 
distance). 


Player Controls 


[1] The school shall permit the 
student to engage in not more than 
one sport in a seasonal span. 

[2] The school shall permit a stu- 
dent to participate in a varsity sport 
until the student reaches the nine- 
teenth year. 

[3] The school shall limit the num- 
ber of sports a student may participate 
in during a school year. A suggested 
number is three. 

[4] The school shall permit no stu- 
dent to participate in varsity sports 
until he has reached a certain grade 
level. A suggested grade for this pur- 
pose is the ninth. 


Equipment and Facility Controls 


[1] The school shall see that play- 
ing surfaces used for varsity sports are 


laid out so that players and spectators 
are separated by sufficient space to en- 
sure the safety of both groups. 

[2] The school shall see that all 
playing surfaces used for its varsity 
sports are kept free of material or 
obstacles that would lead to unneces- 
sary injury on the part of the partici- 
pant. 

[3] The school shall see that all 
surfaces and permanent obstacles offer- 
ing a possibility of injury to the partici- 
pant are properly padded. 

[4] The school shall inspect its facil- 
ities before each sport’s season begins 
in order to see that they meet standards 
accepted by recognized authorities in 
safety. 

[5] The school shall provide suff- 
cient and properly fitted personal 
equipment for the adequate protection 
of each participant in a hazardous 
sport for all practices and games. 
Standards for personal equipment have 
been developed by nationally recog- 
nized coaches in cooperation with man- 
ufacturers and are followed out in first 
quality merchandise. 

[6] The school shall see that all 
playing surfaces used for varsity sports 
are adequately lighted according to 
standards established by recognized au- 
thorities, and are also properly ventil- 
ated. 


Steps for Adequate Protection 


The welfare of the participant in 
interscholastic athletics is in a large 
way in the hands of the school admin- 
istrator and the coach of the sport. If 
the educational philosophies of these 
two persons are in keeping with mod- 
ern thinking in education, the health 
and safety of the player may be ade- 
quately protected. 

The establishment of adequate uni- 
form controls will make certain that 
the athlete receives more protection 
where local pressure, lack of educa- 
tional philosophy, or other factors pre- 
vent it. The school will then be more 
able to justify its program to parents 
and the community. The school can 
then make more justifiable demands 
on the public for greater interest and 
financial support for the work it is 
doing. 


CHARLES G. DeSHAW is Director of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation at the 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Montclair. DR. DeSHAW has written widely on 
safety for high-school athletes. “An Evaluation of Established Regulations Employed by 
the States To Ensure the Health and Safety of Varsity Competitors in Secondary Schools,” 
is a recent study of the subject by the author. 
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Mental Heatth In Chien 


Adapted from cover, MENTAL HEA:TH FOR 
CHILDREN 


the health of our people? The found- 
ing of American Education Week 
grew out of the startling disclosures in 
the illiteracy and in the physical defi- 
ciency records of the men examined for 
military service in World War I. 
Twenty-five percent were found to be 
illiterate and 29% of the men were 
found physically unfit. 

In the effort to focus public atten- 
tion upon the correction of these con- 
ditions and importance of good schools 
for all in terms of Twentieth Century 
needs, American Education Week 
was established. The celebration is 
held each year during the week in 
November which includes Armistice 
Day. The four national sponsors are 
the NEA, The American Legion, US 
Office of Education, and National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Health has been designated as one 
of the daily topics for special emphasis 
19 different times in the history of 
AEW under such subjects as Develop- 
ing Strong Bodies and Able Minds, 
Building Physical Fitness, The School 
and Recreation, and Education for 
Sound Health. Always health has 
been implicit in some topic each year, 
whether or not it has been specifically 
designated in any of the daily topics. 


OBSERVANCE 


American Education Week 


HE 30th volume in the American 

Education Week story will be 
written November 5-11 under the title 
of “Government Of, By, and For the 
People.” It will be dramatized in thou- 
sands of communities and schools over 
the country. Education will be fea- 
tured by the press, radio, television, 
and movies; and in exhibits, demon- 
strations, and discussions. The work 
and needs of the schools will pass in 
review before their owners, the Amer- 
ican people. 


The Role of Health 


Did you know that the AEW ob- 
servance stemmed from concern for 
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AAHPER-NEA Cooperation 


The AAHPER has taken advantage 
of the opportunities inherent in AEW 
to interpret school health programs 
and needs. It has done this by co- 
operating with the NEA in the prep- 
aration of informative materials to be 
included in the AEW packet. The 
packet contains special AEW helps 
in the form of leaflets, stickers, adver- 
tising sheets, poster, and other promo- 
tional material. 


in your community? 


AGNES SAMUELSON 


Since 1946, these pamphlets haye 
been issued jointly and given wide dis. 
tribution: [1] Health and Physicg 
Education in the Atomic Age by Jesse 
F. Williams, [2] School Health Re. 
sources by a committee under direr. 
tion of Ben Miller, [3] Health—Ap 
Essential of Freedom by Ruth Aber. 
nathy and Elsa Schneider, [4] Is Your 
School Health Program Effective? by 
Elizabeth Avery. 

Another evidence of teamwork for 
health has been the securing of radio 
scripts and playlets by AAHPER for 
the NEA list of special helps for AEW 
planning committees. Here are two 
examples: [1] a playlet for primary 
grades, Health Around the Clock 
written by the pupils and teachers of 
the Kentucky Elementary School, 
Cleveland, Ohio; [2] the 1949 radio 
script Rheumatic Fever by the Amer- 
ican Heart Association. 

The four-page attractive leaflet 
Mental Health for Children, prepared 
for the 1950 AEW packet by Eliza- 
beth Avery [see the illustration] is 
most timely and the suggestions prac- 
tical. It contains pointers for class- 
room teachers concerned with the 
mental health of children. 


Plan Your Observance 


You can step up your participation 
of the AEW observance by getting 
into the act on behalf of school health. 
Why not see to it that health, physical 
education, and recreation are empha- 
sized in some specific fashion this year 
The area fits 
nicely in the Wednesday and Thurs 
day topics: Urgent School Needs and 
Opportunity for All. Secure copies of 
the 1950 mental-health leaflet to dis- 
tribute at meetings of citizens and to 
use for study and discussion purposes 
all year long. 

The plus values of AEW are in- 
creasing each year. Indications are 


that the 1950 program will be the | 


greatest in the history of the move- 
ment. Will you be in it pitching for 
better health conditions for your 
pupils? We are counting on you. 


DR. SAMUELSON is Assistant Editor of the Journal of The National Education Asso- 


ciation as well as Associate Director of American Education Week. 


Former Iowa 


Superintendent of Public Instruction and NEA President, she is active in PTA work. 
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Recent surveys show that 2ating habits of boys and girls have 
improved strikingly wherever teachers are using modern techniques 
to help children learn about good nutrition. But the job is big, 
and much more needs to be done! As Phipard and Stiebeling point out 
in Adequacy of the American Diet*, “The importance of education in 
raising nutritional levels cannot be overemphasized. But the ap- 
plication of the (nutritional) knowledge we have has lagged behind 


its development.” 
* Journal of the American Medical Association, Feb. 26, 1949 


YOUR RESPONSIBILITY IS OURS, TJO - 


..+ The Millers’ National Federation represents : 
America’s milling industry. We feel a responsibility 

toward today’s children. They are our children, _ 

too... our country’s future. With the help of 
educators and nutritionists, we have developed 
a continuing program of supplementary teach- 
ing materials which thousands of teachers are 
finding extremely helpful in teaching good 
nutrition at various grade levels. 


for a descriptive leaflet of 
new educational aids that are 
yours for the asking ... 


BREAD’S PLACE IN THE MODERN DIET 


. .. The inter-relationship of all the basic food 
groups is inescapable in teaching better eating 
habits. In this new educational material, the con- 


Wheat Flour Institute, Millers’ National 
Federation, 309 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 

Please send me a description of nutrition materials avail- 
able for 1950 and 1951. 


tribution of enriched bread and flour, important NAME .....2....-------n--nnennnnnnneeneennnenennenneeee 
as they are, are shown in their proper relation to 
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Basis for 


Categories of opportunities 
to be provided in a commu- 
nity program of recreation 


situation which exists today in 


recreation is a challenging one. 
The need for expanded programs to 
meet ever-growing needs is urgent. 
There is good reason to believe, how- 
ever, that this needed expansion cannot 
keep pace with the demand under ex- 
isting conditions. The cost of providing 
and maintaining needed services to a 
people living in rural and community 
situations, as in America, is ever rising. 
The source of this financial support 
is the people. As each year approaches, 
these people become more and more 
critical of waste and inefficiency in the 


provision of services. It would appear, - 


therefore, that the interests of recrea- 
tion can best be served if enlightened 
effort is directed toward providing pro- 
grams of recreation in accordance with 
sound democratic policies and princi- 
ples which have as their primary pur- 
pose the efficient use of total resources 
made available for this program. 

The development of recreation to 
date has been largely related to a mul- 
tiplicity of organizations operating on 
all levels of organized society. Accept- 
ing these organizations as being repre- 
sentative of the free association of our 
democratic society, and therefore es- 
sential, the problem posed is how can 
these organizations be fitted together 
in a common cause in order to provide 
more efficient use of total resources? 

As a preliminary effort directed to- 
ward this end a community program of 
recreation has been analyzed in terms 
of basic categories of opportunities 
which should be provided. These cate- 
gories of opportunities are as follows: 


Catecory I. The opportunity to go 
places and enjoy one’s time, along the 
lines of one’s own interest, by oneself, 
in family groups or in the company of 
friends where the leadership is of gen- 
eral supervisory or custodial type. 


Catecory II. The opportunity to be- 
come a member of a team and engage 
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in team play where specialized facilities 
and equipment, formal team organiza- 
tion and organizational leadership, as 
well as skilled leadership in the control 
of the competition, is required. 


Catecory III. The opportunity to go 
places and engage in socially acceptable 
activities and group associations which 
require or develop special interests and 


skills, and, with other people so dis- 


Metropolitan cities in the United 
States are finding it increasingly diffi- 
cult to secure thru Community Chest 
drives and similar approaches, suffi- 
cient funds to meet the ever increas- 
ing demands for expanded plants 
and services of voluntary agencies in 
the group work and recreation field. 
Many of these cities, faced with this 
problem, have sponsored surveys to aid 
in determining a pattern of facilities 
and services which they may reason- 
ably be expected to finance. One of the 
major problems involved in developing 
such a pattern concerns the proper 
delegation of responsibilities to the tax- 
supported and voluntary agencies. 

The Categories of Opportunities and 
General Principles set forth on this page 
have been used in both the Boston and 
Worcester, Massachusetts, Recreation 
Surveys as an approach in finding an 
answer to this fundamental problem. 


posed, to enjoy specialized facilities, 
informal organization and expert guid- 
ance. 


Carecory IV. Thé opportunity to 
belong to clubs or groups where the 
satisfaction of group association and 
acceptance can be secured, initiative 
and leadership ability recognized and 
participation in the management of 
one’s own activities made possible, all 
under the general guidance of qualified 


leadership. 


Catrecory V. The opportunity for 
those persons or groups which have 
special needs because of timidity, in- 
adequate skills, emotional instability or 
lack of proper social contacts and ad- 
justments, to secure an understanding 
of their problem, beneficial association 
and technically skilled guidance. 


Catecory VI. The opportunity for 
persons or groups to become associated 
with and participate in programs na- 


tional in character and designed ty 
meet the needs of special age groups, 


Catecory VII. The Opportunity to 
meet with neighbors and friends jp g 
social environment to discuss curren 
community needs and problems, civ 
improvements and desirable action 
thus participating in a program of con, 
mon interests with the aid of stimulg. 
ing leadership. 


Catecory VIII. The opportunity fg 
be associated with others in life’in the 
out-of-doors, to learn the skills of this 
type of living, and the habits and beqy. 
ties of nature under guides, by knowl. 
edge and appreciation. 


General Principles in Developing g 
Community Recreation Program 


Having set forth the categories of op 
portunities to. be provided in a Com } 
munity Program of Recreation consid. | 
eration is next given to the provision of 
these opportunities in accordance with 
certain general principles. These prin 
ciples allow all organizations to wok 
together in the planning and operation 
of the program and at the same time 
provide for a more efficient use of the 
total resources made available for the 
program. 


PRINCIPLE 1. A basic need of modem 
community life is opportunity for play, 
recreation and group experience fot 
children, youth and adults, regardles 
of their economic or social status, 9™ 
that they may acquire skills, insights] 
and resources usable thruout their live 
for the enrichment of their leisure time 

This emphasizes the fact that all peo 
ple require opportunities for recreation 
so that their leisure time may be used 
in a positive way. Obviously, the pre 


vision of opportunities varies with the§ 


number of people and with the cond 
tions of that part of the community it 
which they live. Studies of population 
and of housing are pertinent to a dé 
termination of the kinds and extent of 
the opportunities to be provided in the 
different areas of a community. 


PRINCIPLE 2. With suitable facilities 
and leadership qualified culturally and 
socially, any agency, whatever its pat 
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Planning Recreation 


LEWIS R. BARRETT 


AAHPER Consultant in Recreation and Outdoor 
Education 


ticular emphasis, and whether tax-sup- 

rted or voluntary, can organize and 
direct adequate programs of play, rec- 
reation and group experience. 


PrincipLE 3. The development of 
qualities of good citizenship and the 
promotion of neighborly association 
and civic responsibility are require- 
ments for any agency organizing and 
directing programs of play, recreation, 
and group experience. 

These emphasize the fact that spe- 
cific agencies with their own facilities 
and administrative organizations are 
not necessarily needed in every section 
of the city in order to provide basic op- 
portunities for recreation, to develop 
qualities for good citizenship, and to 
provide neighborly association and civic 
responsibility among the citizens of 
these sections. 

The application of these. principles 
simply means that an adequate pro- 
gram of recreation opportunities can be 
provided in any community, or section 
thereof, if suitable facilities for this 
purpose exist together with agencies ac- 
cepted and financed by the community, 
with leadership qualified technically, 
culturally and socially. It is not essen- 
tial to good recreation organization 
that the community support special 
facilities controlled by all agencies in 
every section of the community in 
which these agencies should work. 


PrincipLE 4. The primary responsi- 
bility of the tax-supported agencies in 
providing programs of play, recreation 
and group experience is to furnish a 
floor or foundation of facilities, quali- 
fied leadership and services on a com- 
munity-wide basis. 

Responsibility thus placed simply 
recognizes that tax-supported agencies 
concerned with recreation should pro- 
vide the required facilities, leadership 
and services essential to the basic foun- 
dation of community-wide recreation 
service. Further, to develop duplicating 
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systems of facilities, leadership, and 
services under other agency auspices 
places an unnecessary economic bur- 
den upon any community in land ac- 
quisition, capital improvement, and 
maintenance costs. This dissipates fi- 
nancial support which should be con- 
centrated upon the provision of broad- 
er, better recreation opportunities. 

It must be recognized that the rec- 
reation facilities needed for adequate 
programs for children of school age are 
included in the modern school plant. 
One of the requirements of the. present- 
day educational program is to provide 
the opportunity for those enrolled in 
school to acquire skills, insights, and 
resources usable thruout their lives for 
the enrichment of their leisure time. 
The school plant must therefore in- 
clude adequate outdoor and indoor 
play and athletic space, auditoriums, 
libraries, shops and crafts, and informal 
classrooms. It is a complete facility for 
education and community recreation. 

A wellbalanced park system includes 
many types of areas and facilities, vell- 
placed in the community, and designed 
and developed to suit the functions pe- 
culiar to each. Such a system offers op- 
portunities to all age groups for play, 
competitive sport or passive enjoyment. 
Not to be overlooked are the amenities, 
distinctions, and solid values which 
wellplanned parks give a community. 

A modern public library system in- 
cludes a main library as well as branch- 
es and mobile units operating in the 
different sections of the community. 

All of these agencies accept that 
qualified leadership in their employ is 


essential to meeting the standard right- 


ly expected of them by the supporting 
community. They can, therefore, pro- 
vide the foundation for a basic program 
of recreation, but it is essential that 
they do so in close cooperation so that 
facilities, leadership and services may 
be provided economically and efficient- 
ly. 

PrincipLE 5. The primary responsi- 
bility of private voluntary agencies in 
providing programs of play, recreation 
and group experience is to build their 
programs upon the foundation provid- 


ed by the tax-supported agencies thus 
assuring recreation opportunities in 
keeping with basic and emerging com- 
munity needs. 

In considering the application of this 
principle, it must be remembered that 
the private voluntary agency is an ac- 
cepted expression of our democratic so- 
ciety. As such it has a definite place in 
the pattern of community organiza- 
tion as long as its services assure op- 
portunities consistent with community 
needs. 

These agencies have pioneered in 
much of what is now accepted recrea- 
tion program procedure. They have.ex- 
plored new areas of service and have 
charted new courses. Their greatest 
contribution to any community, how- 
ever, is the service they offer and not 
generally the facilities they control. 
This principle directs attention to the 
belief that while they should enjoy the 
utmost freedom to project and expand 
their programs of the future, communi- 
ty support for the construction and op- 
eration of a system of facilites under 
their control, duplicating the facilities 
of other agencies, is unsound. 


PRINCIPLE 6. A community-wide pro- 
gram of play, recreation, and group ex- 
perience represents the sum of all pro- 
grams financed by the community dol- 
lar, which is secured in part thru the 
tax levy and in part thru contributions. 

The application of this principle 
places emphasis upon the manner of 
using the community dollar rather than 
upon the manner of acquiring it. The 
source is the same; the community at 
large. Return should be made to that 
source without the waste of overlap- 
ping jurisdiction. 

PRINCIPLE 7. A central coordination 
device, voluntarily established and rec- 
ognized by all agencies as the center of 
community planning, is essential if the 
wisest expenditure of the community 
dollar is to be attained. 

The utmost in recreation opportuni- 
ty can be assured by joint planning of 
expenditures for the component parts 
of the total community program. Sep- 
arate unrelated programs result in waste 
and confusion. 
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¢ Exact official performance 
¢ Exact official weight, shape 


e Better passing, kicking, handling, 
regardless of weather or field conditions 


built. 


KT100—The kicking tee that lets © LM2—Safety rubber line marker. 
you select your kick. Proved in Tough, strong, soft. Letters molded 
hundreds of games—finest ever into plates, store flat. 2, 3, 4 side— 


no maintenance. 
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—what you should know about it 


GEORGE R. WACKENHUT 


HERE is probably no other individ- 
ual, save the physician, who can 
rot himself and others more by a 
knowledge of the cardiovascular sys- 
tem, its anatomy, physiology, and pa- 
thology, than can the physical educa- 
tor. The physical educator capable of 
recognizing possible symptoms of dis- 
ease entities with a presumption of car- 
diovascular involvement, he who is re- 
plete with a technical understanding of 
the heart, he who can advise concern- 
ing activities involving its optimum 
use, and he who can intelligently an- 
swer questions and debunk the mis- 
statements concerning it, would con- 
tribute a service to all with whom he 
deals and to his profession alike. 


Vigorous Exercise 


Arthur H. Steinhaus stated, 
“There is no evidence that a normal 
heart may be permanently injured by 
exercise, no matter how strenuous. [In 
cases of extreme exertion, the heart 
may suffer acute dilatation. This rare 
condition has been shown to be tempo- 
rary. Athletes recover completely in a 
short time. Ail observed cases of death 
due to circulatory failure occurring 
while the deceased engaged in strenu- 
ous work have turned out to be cases in 
which the victim’s heart or circulatory 
system has previously been seriously 
damaged by disease.”* It has been fur- 
ther stated that other systems, such as 
the muscular, respiratory, and nervous 
systems, will succumb to fatigue before 
the normal heart has reached the limit 
of its marvelous reserve. 

The belief that athletic participation 
produces an enlargement of the heart 
which is injurious to health is also un- 
warranted. The term “athlete’s heart” 
as applied to a heart supposedly dam- 
aged by athletic activities has disap- 
peared from scientific and medical lit- 
erature. 

Hearts of persons engaging in vigor- 
ous activities will enlarge in response to 
the added demands placed upon them 
in order to sustain an adequate circu- 
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lation. This hypertrophy of the heart, 
itself a muscle, corresponds to the hy- 
pertrophy of other muscles when vig- 
orously exercised. Carefully gradu- 
ated physica] activity improves the nu- 
tritive condition and tonus and devel- 
ops the muscular power of the heart as 
it does the.skeletal muscles. The trained 
heart is found to be larger, stronger, 
slower, and steadier. 

The heart of the welltrained athlete 
such as the distance runner, beats only 
50 to 60 times a minute while the ath- 
lete is at rest. “That of an average non- 
athlete must contract 70 to go times. 
But the athlete’s heart is not lazy. With 
50 beats it puts out more blood in a 
minute than does the non-athlete’s 
with 80, because it can pump more 
blood with each beat, almost three 
ounces instead of only two.”? The ath- 
lete’s heart not only beats slower at rest 
but speeds up correspondingly less dur- 
ing activity and returns to normal more 
quickly. Acute infections cause an in- 
crease in the pulse rate but this influ- 
ence is much less pronounced in the 
trained than in the sendentary. 

What other advantages accrue to the 
slow heart? Only when the heart is rest- 
ing between beats can blood flow thru 
its coronary vessels to supply it with the 
oxygen and nutrition it needs, and one 
of the elements in the functioning of a 
strong heart is a highly efficient coro- 
nary circulation. The slower the heart 
beat, the longer the rest periods. These 
rest periods add up and the heart beat- 
ing 60 times a minute is reputed to get 
18 days more rest per year than does the 
heart beating 80 times a minute.* 

Vigorous exercise requiring extensive 
motor activity is particularly valuable 
for conditioning the cardiovascular 
and cardiorespiratory systems. Activities 
such as weight lifting and gymnastic 
apparatus work develop muscular en- 
durance, power, and strength but do 
not tax the heart muscle enough. 
To advise correctly regarding these 
“strength” activities, therefore, would 
be to recommend the inclusion of mo- 


dalities for organic development as 
well, thereby prescribing a balanced ex- 
ercise program. Examples of this type 
of activity include distance running, 
rope skipping, boxing, wrestling, bas- 
ketball, competitive swimming, water 
polo, crew, and many more. 

Altho the ngrmal heart of a young 
person cannot be harmed by exercise, 
the heart of the middle-aged person is 
different. It has lost some of its resil- 
lience with age and very possibly may 
already be somewhat damaged. There- 
fore, the middle-aged person should not 
play like a 20-year-old. Further, a heart 
that has been injured by disease or 
other factors will suffer extra abuse un- 
der exercise.* 

“Strain of the heart is likely to occur 
in individuals who are too young or too 
old for the type of exercise undertaken, 
in those performing strenuous physical 
exercise under the handicap of a dis- 
eased heart, and in those who exercise 
too soon after recovery from an infec- 
tious disease or process.’”® 

Persons with slightly affected hearts, 
however, profit by moderate exercise if 
carefully supervised but, because of 
fear, many of them curtail their activi- 
ties to an undesirable extent and there- 
by reduce their chances of improve- 
ment. This opinion was shared equally 
by both the Army and Navy Medical 
Corps in treating cardiac cases during 
and since World War II. 

It has been discovered that the de- 
velopment of the heart in childhood is 
by no means proportional to physical 
growth and development in general. 
This fact calls for a close scrutiny of the 
types of exercise offered to children at 
various stages in their development, 
with a view of protecting the heart. 

Adolescence finds an elaboration of 
the circulatory system taking place to 
meet the new demands that will be 
made upon it. For those of this age 

_gtoup who suffer no circulatory embar- 
trassment, athletic contests are suitable 
activities but they should occur in a 
natural social situation. Artificial stim- 
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ulation by attempting to produce unde- 
feated teams and record breaking indi- 
viduals should be avoided, because it 
increases the competitive effort and, 
under eighteen years, serious competi- 
tive effort is unwise. The rapid increase 
in height, weight, and the size of inter- 
nal organs demands high metabolic ac- 
tivity and a generous supply of energy. 
Depletion of this supply by excessive 
activity is undesirable.® 

Limitation of an individual’s eapaci- 
ty for physical activity is the penalty 
imposed by heart disease. To under- 
stand the cause of this restricted physi- 
cal ability, it is essential that one have 
a fundamental knowledge of the physi- 
ology of the heart and an appreciation 
of the changes in its function which 
result from damage to its structure. 
Without this intelligent background, 
competent supervision is impossible 
and the cardiac case is liable to uncon- 
scious neglect or over-anxious solici- 
tude. 


Types of Heart Disorders 


Heart disorders fall into one of two 
main groupings: true structural or or- 
ganic disease, and functional disorders. 
Most cases of organic heart disease have 
a complex of conditions which is 
known as cardio-vascular-renal disease 
inasmuch as the blood vessels and kid- 
neys are also involved. 

“For practical purposes, it seems con- 
venient and helpful to classify all pa- 
tients having abnormal signs or symp- 
toms of heart disease in whom there 
is no structural disease of the heart as 
suffering from functional heart disease. 
In general there will be two groups of 
such patients. Those having some ab- 
normal physical findings in the heart 
and others with symptoms but without 
abnormal findings.”’ 

Actual disease of the heart, either of 
the pericardium, endocardium, or myo- 
cardium is due,in general, either to in- 
fections or to degenerative processes. 
Congenital malformations occur but 
are comparatively rare. 

Rheumatic fever heads the list of in- 
fections. It ranks high not only as a 
cause of death, but also as a cause of 
disabling heart disease. It usually at- 
tacks children and is rarely found in 
adults over 30, unless it is a reoccur- 


rence of an earlier attack. “Rheumatic : 


fever contracted in childhood is respon- 
sible for 25% of deaths from heart dis- 
ease up to the age of 50. Between the 
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ages of 10 and 15 years, it causes more 
deaths than any other disease. Between 
the ages of 15 and 24, it is outranked 
only by tuberculosis.’”’® 
Valuable service can be rendered to 
the physician in the control of rheu- 
matic fever by reporting those who 
show evidence of marked irritability, 
pallor, frequent sweating, malnutri- 
tion, epistaxis, frequent sore throat and 
colds, chorea, prolonged fever (espe- 
cially in the afternoon ), joint and mus- 
cle pains, and becoming easily tired. 
Scarlet fever, diphtheria, pneumonia, 
and tonsillitis often leave the heart in 
a damaged condition also, and this 
alone is a sufficiently good reason for 
making every effort to prevent them. - 
Valvular disease is an end-result of 
an infectious process in the heart 
valves. It may be accompanied with re- 
gurgitation or insufficiency or with ste- 
nosis. Practically all cases of organic 
heart disease in persons under middle 
agé are due to valvular infection. 
Syphillis frequently causes a chronic 
disease that is particularly prone to at- 
tack the walls of the aorta and the 
aortic semilunar valves causing either 
an aneurysm or aortic insufficiency. 
Most cases of heart disease occurring 
at or after middle age are due to the 
degenerative effects of (1) hyperten- 
sion or (2) arteriosclerosis. 
Hypertension is associated with a 
shutting off of the blood supply in the 
smaller arterioles, at first by spasm and 
later by scarlike deposits. It causes 
heart disease in two ways: (1) by re- 
ducing the coronary supply, and (2) by 
requiring the heart to work against an 
excessive head of pressure in an attempt 
to force blood thru the systemic cir- 
culatory system. The heart at first hy- 
pertrophies in an attempt to perform 
this Herculean task, but then, as more 
of the heart muscle weakens and de- 
generates, it fails in its losing fight. 
Arteriosclerosis, as it affects the 
heart, may take the form of angina pec- 
toris, a sudden, severe, but transient 
closing off of an area of coronary cir- 
culation, usually during excitement, or 
of a coronary thrombosis in which 
there is permanent destruction of a por- 
tion of the heart muscle. This coronary 
insufficiency causes the only pain that 
is truly related to the heart. 
Pain in the region of the heart may 


indicate gas, intercostal neuritis 
? 


ousness, or a dozen other things tes 
not heart disease in a young Person, 
must be considered with suspicion ; 
the older person, however, especial F 
it comes on after exertion, is spasmati 
and radiates to the left shoulder a 
down the left arm. 

That great bulk of people who ax 
constantly concerned about the 
hearts do not have heart disease but 
only “heart trouble,” a disorder due to 
an unstable condition of the neryoy 
system. Symptoms here are function) 

An individual may complain that hj 
heart skips a beat. This is an extragy 
tole and is caused by an increased in: 
tability of the heart muscle. It is a goo 
reason for looking for digestive or toxi. 
causes, such as flatulence or excessive 
use of tobacco, but it is not a sign ¢ 
heart disease. However, smoking hy | 
been accused of unnecessarily increy | 
ing the heart rate and causing lastiy § 


damage by middle age. 


Properly Conducted Program ~ 


It is impossible to undo any harma 
ready done by infection or degenen | 
tion to a heart muscle or valve. All¢ | 
forts should be directed toward aneg. 
ing further progress of the disease 
removing the infection, strain, and fea, 
as far as possible. Removal of thes 
“strains and drains” is imperative if on 
purports to retain a healthy cardip 
vascular system. 

Properly conductéd physical activity 
is of the utmost value in the optimun 
hygiene of the normal heart. The cr 
diac cripple is gradually disappearing 
and is being replaced by the wellit 
formed patient with a realistic vier) 
about heart disease. 


* Steinhaus, Arthur H. and others, How tp 
Keep Fit and Like It, Consolidated Book Pup 
lishers, Inc., Chicago, 1943. p.14. 

* Tbid., p.13. 

*Tbid., p.13. 

*Ibid., p.13. 

*Gould, A. G. and Dye, J. A., Exercit 
and Its Physiology, A. S. Barnes and 0, 
New York, 1932. p.416. 

* Williams, Jesse F., The Principles of Phyt 
ical Education, 4th Edition, W. B. Saundes 
Co., Phila., 1942. p.83. 

‘Levine, S. A., Clinical Heart Diseaw, 
W. B. Saunders Co., Phila., 1941. p.210. 

* Diehl, H. S. Textbook of Healthful Lt 
ing, 3rd Edition, McGraw-Hill Book Com 
pany, Inc. New York, 1945. p.51. 


GEORGE WACKENHUT is attached to the Army Sports Section, Washington, D. ©. 
He taught at Johns Hopkins University and coached soccer, wrestling, and track while there 
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i —- NATIONALLY famous for the fit and quality of its 
a canvas footwear, Converse offers p a education instructors and students their 
fe choice of the canvas shoes illustrated here. Whatever your personal preference may 
sin be as to style, you'll find in all these Converse shoes the right combination of 
m of better fit, positive traction, maximum arch support and the economy of long 
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Policy 


HE American Association for 

Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation has five immediate concems 
in the field of recreation. These five 
concerns and the responsibilities to- 
ward each which the Association 
accepts for the guidance of its mem- 
bers are hereinafter set forth. 


Irs FIRST CONCERN WITH RECREATION 
is as an essential part of an educational 
program and, as such, has as its purpose 
the acquisition and development of 
skills, insights, and resources usable by 
the individual thruout life for the 
enrichment of his leisure. 

The Association accepts the respon- 
sibility to promote the establishment, 
maintenance, and improvement of 
programs of this type in the schools, 
colleges, and universities of this coun- 
try. In this effort the Association will 
be guided by progressive educational 
recreational thought and practice. 


Irs sECOND CONCERN WITH RECREATION 
is as an area of program interest for 
many agencies and organizations. 

The present concept of education, 
which the community or park school 
connotes, emphasizes that life is the 
subjectmatter to be taught thru day 
by day living experience. Therefore, 
the curriculum content, as set forth 
to attain education objectives of de- 
veloping skills, insights, and resources 
usable by the individual thruout life 
for the enrichment of his leisure, must 
be related to the individuals living ex- 
perience. Otherwise, education would 
fail to apply sound educational theory 
and practice in the attainment of this 
objective. 

Many organizations other than the 
schools, colleges, and universities are 
concerned with recreation experience 
and outcomes for those individuals 
attending these institutions. Each has 
a stated purpose, in common with 
education, to aid in the growth and de- 


velopment of the individuals they | 


serve. Each is concerned, in common 
with education, that the individual 
properly carry his responsibilities as a 
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The American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation... 
is primarily concerned with the contin- 
uous improvement of the programs of 
health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion with which its members are 
associated. 

In fulfillment of this primary concern, 
the Association accepts a responsibility 
to awaken and promote a wide and 
intelligent interest in the health, phys- 
ical education, and recreation needs of 
people. Thus, it accepts a responsibility 
to disseminate accurate information 
bearing upon these needs. Likewise, 
it accepts a responsibility to aid in the 
professional growth and advancement 
of the workers concerned with the or- 
ganization and direction of programs 
meeting these needs. 

Further, the Association accepts that 
the three areas of human needs en- 
compassed by its concern are basically 
individual needs. With respect to broad 
program planning, however, these indi- 
vidual needs are considered as group 
or community needs. Within the free- 
dom allowed by our democratic society, 
the organization of programs directed 
toward meeting these group or com- 
munity needs is not the province of any 
single agency or organization. 

Many agencies and organizations 
with aims and purposes similar to those 
of the Association exist on the local, 
state, and national level. This fact 
points up the need for basic under- 
standing upon the part of all with 
respect to aims, purposes, program ap- 
proaches, and clientele of each, in the 
interest of securing the maximum in 
correlated effort. The Association, there- 
fore, accepts a responsibility to give 
educational guidance and leadership to 
this end. 

The fact that the Association is a 
membership organization for profes- 
sional workers engaged in an educa- 
tional approach to the fields of health, 
physical education and recreation, to- 
gether with the fact that it is a depart- 
ment of the National Education Associa- 
tion, dictates that its broad field of 
effort is thus circumscribed. Hence, in 
directing its efforts toward the fulfill- 
ment of its primary concern and the 
responsibilities related thereto as set 
forth herein, it accepts that these efforts 
should be directly related to its members 
and the educational organizations and 
institutions with which they are offi- 
cially affiliated as individuals and thru 
their Association. 


OFFICIAL AAHPER ACTioy 


citizen in a democratic society, Rach 
is concerned, in common with educa. 
tion, in the attainment of better ind; 
vidual and community life. Fach is 
an organized expression of the free 
association of a democratic people, 
Education cannot perform its funo. 
tion in recreation as an agency work. 
ing in isolation from other agencies 


- and organizations with similar aims 


and purposes. Neither can these othe; 
agencies and organizations properly 
perform their functions working jn 
isolation from education. The only 
sound educational approach is to work 
understandingly and in cooperation 


with all forces engaged in a similar ° 


effort. The development of this up. 
derstanding and cooperation is a part 
of education’s responsibilities. This 
means that education must be ap 
active participant in the total effort 
and be ready to give educational 
guidance and leadership to it. 

The Association accepts a responsi. 
bility to aid in this total development. 
Its effort with respect to this second 
of its concerns in recreation will be 
directed thru the membership of the 
Association and thru officially affiliated 
organizations and institutions. 


Irs THIRD CONCERN WITH RECREATION 
relates to a more efficient and eco 
nomical use of total resources made 
available for recreation and education 
on the local, state, and national level. 

On the local level, the community 
or park school, designed and consttuc- 
ted according to present-day standards, 
is a functional facility for community 
education. As such, it supersedes the 
traditional school plant, the separate 
playground, and the neighborhood 
park. In addition, it includes many 
facilities usable for education and tec- 
reation that were originally provided 
for community use thru the plants of 
the voluntary agencies and by recrea- 
tion buildings located on parks and 
playground. 

Education has been slow to realize 


_that the people’s investment in the 


modern school plant is so great that 
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its use can no longer by controlled by 
traditional school policies. The devel- 
opment of new patterns of democratic 
organization and control which make 
ssible a wide use of school plants 
by the total community is essential. 
Similarly, these new patterns should 
control overall community planning 
for the provision of facilities and pro- 

ms under all auspices, in the interest 
of returning to the people the maxi- 
mum service possible in return for 
their total investment. 

On the state and national level, new 
patterns of cooperative planning will 
contribute greatly to a more efficient 
and economical use of total resources 
made available for recreation and edu- 
cation. 

The Association accepts a responsi- 
bility to aid in interpreting the need 
for adequate school plants and the 
development of new patterns of demo- 
cratic organization and control which 
make possible a wide use of these 
plants for both education and recre- 
ation. Similarly, it accepts a respon- 
sibility to aid in the development of 
patterns of cooperative planning by 
and between agencies and organiza- 
tions on the state and national levels. 
Its effort to these ends will be directed 
thru its members and thru the organi- 
zations and institutions with which it 
is officially affiliated. 


[1s FouRTH CONCERN WITH RECREATION 
relates to the utilization of research 
methods and programs as a means of 
discovering sound developments in 
recreation. 

In this connection, recreation should 
be considered as an individual need, 
as an area of social relationships, and 
as one of a family of services directed 
toward the attainment of individual 
growth and development and com- 
munity well-being. 

The Association accepts a three-fold 
responsibility with respect to this con- 
cern. It accepts a responsibility to 
encourage colleges, universities, and 
other organizations which have tre- 
search functions and resources to un- 
dertake research projects. It accepts 
a responsibility to promote and _par- 
ticipate in, when deemed desirable, 
research projects worthy of its atten- 
tion. And, it accepts a responsibility 
to publicize research opportunities, re- 
sources and results thru the media 
it has at its disposal. 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


Traditionally, the sole purpose 
of Halloween is fun po frolic. 
That it degenerated into a night 
where lawlessness and vandalism 
abounded is a problem that lead- 
ers everywhere recognize. 

Recreation leaders everywhere 
have accepted the challenge and 
are planning programs of fun 
and merriment to combat the 
thrills of fiendish pranks. Here 
is how Provo, Utah, met the 
challenge. 

October 31, in Provo is usually 
cold—often there is snow on the 
ground so outdoor bonfires and 
parades are prohibited. We have 
no indoor facility large enough 
to hold all of the children. In 
addition, we believe that more 
children will participate if parties 
are in their own neighborhood, 
for children of the same age. 


Operation Halloween 


We called a meeting of the 
principals of each school and 
asked their assistance. All agreed 
to have a party for children in 
their schools. The Recreation 
Department assisted with the 
planning and conducting of the 
parties. The Elk’s Club pro- 
vided refreshments and prizes. 

Each school had a different 
type of party, built around its 
facilities. The first, second, and 
third grades all had parties in 
their own rooms during school 
hours, while the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades were early eve- 
ning affairs. All parties were 
costume balls. 

In schools with a large enough 
gymnasium to hold all students 
at once, there were traditional 
Halloween games, program, mov- 
ies, and dancing. In others, the 
children were divided in groups. 
They played games in one sec- 


PROVO PLANS ITS HALLOWEEN 


tion, saw movies in another, 
ghost stories in still another, and 
there also was dancing. A dif- 
ferent group started in each ac- 
tivity, they progressed until they 
had participated in all sections. 

One junior high gave each 
student a book of 20 different 
colored “tickets.” Each ticket 
entitled them to a different activ- 
ity, including refreshments in the 
homemaking rooms and dancing 
in the gym. There were 18 dif- 
ferent games. By progressing 
from one to another, the entire 
evening was filled without any- 
one monopolizing one game. 

Another had a “loud sock” 
dance. Prizes were given for the 
loudest socks. All the students 
attended in their stocking feet. 
In addition to dancing in the 
gym, there were games, movies, 
ghost stories in other parts of the 
building. The principal was the 
favorite story-teller. 

The Teen Kanteen members 
planned and conducted the pro- 
gram for the high-school students. 
They wouldn’t be bothered with 
costumes, but thoroughly en- 
joyed all the traditional] Hallo- 
ween games. For those above 
school age, the churches con- 
ducted Halloween parties and 
dances. 


Results 


Were the parties a success? 
Indubitably. As someone said, 
“No one can be in two places 
at once. Ifa person is having fun 
in wholesome surroundings, he 
can’t be in mischief elsewhere.” 
The police chief put it more 
strongly, “There was NO VAN- 
DALISM.” 

Jessie Schofield, FORMER SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF RECREATION, PROVO, 
UTAH. 


Its FIFTH CONCERN WITH RECREATION 
relates to the preparation and qualifi- 
cation of professional workers for this 
field of service. 

Professional preparation and qualifi- 
cation of workers will contribute to the 
undertaking, interpretation, and con- 
tinued growth of recreation as a force 


in individual and community life. It 
is essential if the personnel available 
is to be adequate for the undertaking. 
The Association accepts a responsibil- 
ity to aid educational institutions en- 
gaged in the professional preparation 
of recreation workers in the develop- 
ment of essential curricula and quali- 
fications. 
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Ready For Fall Classes! 


NEW THIRD EDITION 


Jrack and 
ATHLETICS 


Coaches, Sports Writers, Stars and Prospective Stars in Track and Field 
Events—all who are interested in Physical Education—will welcome this 


New Third Edition of the popular TRACK AND FIELD ATHLETICS 


by Bresnahan-Tuttle. 


Wherever courses on track and field athletics are given, this book stands 
high in the esteem of teachers and students for it is practical and based 


on scientific facts. 


The science of track and field athletics, like any 
other science, is continually progressing, and the 
material in this new Third Edition conforms to the 
newest methods and the most progressive thinking 
in this sport. Many changes have been made to 
improve it: 

These include new illustrations of ideal form for 
the pole vault, the form presented here being based 
on an exhaustive study of the world’s champion 
clearing the bar at more than 15 feet during com- 
petition. 

A constant increase in speed by athletes through- 
out the world necessitated a new “Rate of Speed” 
chart for both the middle distance and distance 
runs. These, in turn, require new plans for the dis- 
tribution of energy. The adoption in 1950 of the 
180-yard low hurdles by the National Federation 


of State High School Athletic Associations as an 
official, demanded a discussion of it as well as the 
construction of a stride plan for this event. 
Recent investigations have shown that not only 
a wide choice of food but also more calories should 
be provided for the athlete. It has also been found 


that the proper use of cold packs on the abdomen 


aids in recovery from fatigue. Such instruments as 
the bicycle ergometer are being employed for 
measuring capacity progress quite generally. The 
detrimental effects of cigarette smoking have been 
documented recently. All of these topics are dis- 
cussed, 

The text continues the original objective of pro- 
viding direction for both the beginner and the 
finished performer in track and field events. 


By GEORGE T. BRESNAHAN, Assistant Professor of Physical Education; formerly, 
Track Coach, State University of Iowa; and W. W. TUTTLE, Ph.D., Professor of 
Physiology, State University of lowa. THIRD EDITION. 500 pages, 75 illustrations. 


PRICE, $5.00. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW COMPLETE CATALOG WITH DESCRIPTIONS 
OF ALL MOSBY BOOKS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


3207 Washington Blvd. 
St. Louis 3, Missouri 


The C. V. MOSBY Company > 


Scientific Publications 


720 Post Street 
San Francisco 9, California 
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WHAT’S NEW IN BOOKS 


* Recent and readable publications 


HEALTH 

Marriage Analysis. Harold T. Chris- 

tensen. New York: The Ronald Press 

Co., 15 E. 26th St., 1950. 510 pp. 

$4.50. 

The focus of this book is on inter- 
personal relationships of men and women 
during courtship and marriage. Treat- 
ment of the family as a social institution 
is incidental. The purpose is to help 
people enter marriage prepared for the 
obligations entailed and convinced con- 
cerning the seriousness and importance of 
what is involved. Student and teacher 
aids are provided at the end of each chap- 
ter. Lists of selected reading represent 
sources available on the subjects treated. 

* * * 


Personal and Community Hygiene 

Applied. Jesse F. Williams and 

Gloyd Gage Wetherill. Philadel- 

phia: W. B. Saunders Co., W. 

Washington Square, 1950. 610 pp. 

$4.00. 

The first part of this book has been 
published under the title Personal Hy- 
giene Applied. That title now in its ninth 
edition will be continued. Seven chap- 
ters discussing hygiene have been added 
to Personal.Hygiene Applied in order to 
present the hygiene of both the person 
and the community. This new text is, 
therefore, quite properly entitled. 

kok 


Curriculum Principles and Social 

Trends. J. Minor Gwynn. New 

York: The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth 

Ave., 1950. 768 pp. $5.00. 

This volume has the following stated 
purposes: to show that personal experi- 
encing is the only way by which real im- 
provement in the curriculum can be 
effected; to evidence that educational 
growth is and should be an evolutionary 
process, and that such evolution is 
strongly stimulated and conditioned by 
changes in social, economic, and cultural 
life of a nation; and, to demonstrate that 
teaching methods cannot be divorced 
from the curriculum. This revision retains 
the organization of the original edition. 
At the close of each chapter are problems 
for individual work and for class discus- 
sion, followed by lists of selected refer- 
ence material. A special bibliography on 
general and specific aspects of secondary- 
school curriculum has been enlarged and 
brought up-to-date.” 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Badminton: The International Text- 
book of the Game by Doug Grant. 
Montreal: Graphic Publishing Co., 
2076 Sherbrooke St. West. 1950. 
104 pp. $4.00. 

This is a clearly written and wellillus- 
trated book dealing with the history, 
equipment, fundamentals, tactics, rules, 
and championships in badminton. The 
author is a former world professional 
champion, but in addition to his great 
achievements as a player, this book offers 
evidence of his ability to “put across” the 
game of badminton. Badminton has only 
a very small library, but this book is a 
needed and welcome addition. It meets 
the needs of the teacher, expert, and 
novice. 

; * * * 

Winning Basketball Plays by Clair 

Bee. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 

101 Fifth Ave. 1950. 176 pp. $3.00. 

The author gathers together in this 
volume 300 championship plays orig- 
inated by 75 leading coaches. Every fea- 
ture of the offensive game is covered. 
Each play is clearly diagrammed and 
fully analyzed. The book is divided into 
five parts: Attacking the Man-to-Man 
Defense, Attacking the Zone Defense, the 
Quick Break, Jump Ball Plays, and Out- 
of-Bound Plays. Before the analysis and 
diagram of each play, there is a short 
description of the originator’s background 
and contributions to basketball. Some of 
these men are Adolph Rupp, Ed. Hickey, 
Nat Holman, Hank Iba, and 71 others. 

* * * 

Track and Field Athletics by G. T. 

Bresnahan and W. W. Tuttle. St. 

Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 

Washington Boulevard. 3rd Edition. 

1950. 500 pp. $5.00. 

Many changes have been made in this 
new third edition in keeping with the 
most progressive thinking in this sport. 
The book continues the original objective 
of providing direction for both the be- 
ginner and the finished performer in 
track and field events. Some significant 
items in this revision are: the question of 
smoking, use of the bicycle ergometer, 
the newest methods for the pole vault. 


RECREATION 


The Theory of Camping: An Intro- 
duction to Camping in Education 
by Frank L. Irwin. New York: A. S. 


Barnes and Co., 101 Fifth Ave. 

1950. 178 pp. $2.00. 

A new text and reference book which 
deals with the educational aspects of or- 
ganized camping. Dr. Irwin discusses the 
objectives of camping; the role camping 
can play in achieving the goals and aims 
of education in the United States; the 
techniques and methods used in attain- 
ing these objectives. Of particular use to 
teachers, students, and administrators 
interested in camping and outdoor edu- 
cation. 


Additional Book Listing’ 
HEALTH 


Textbook of Healthful Living. Harold 
S. Diehl. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 330 W. 42nd St. 1950. 766 pp. 
$4.00. 

Community Health Organization. Ira 
V. Hiscock. New York: The Common- 
wealth Fund, 41 E. 57th St. 277 pp. 
$2.75. 

Biological Foundations of Health Edu- 
cation. Proceedings of the Eastern States 
Health Education Conference, April 1-2, 
1948. New York Academy of Medicine. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York. 1950. 169, 
pp- $2.50. 

General Biology. Second Edition. 
Gairdner B. Moment. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 W. 32nd 
St. 1950. 680 pp. $5.00. 

Public Health Is People. Ethel L. 
Ginsburg. New York: The Common- 
wealth Fund, 41 E. 57th St. 1950. 239 
pp- $1.75. 

The Envelope; A study of the impact 
of the world upon the child. James S.. 
Plant. New York: The Commonwealth 
Fund, 41 E. 57th St. 1950. 299 pp. 
$3.00. 

Fundamentals of Personal Hygiene. 
Walter Krueger. Fifth edition. Philadel- 
phia: W. B. Saunders Co., W. Washing- 
ton Square. 1950. 284 pp. $3.00. 

The Influence of the Group on the 
Judgments of Children. Ruth W. Ber- 
enda. New York: King’s Crown Press, 
Columbia University. 1950. 86 pp. $2.25. 

The Hormones, Chemistry, Physiology 
and Applications. Volume 2. Edited by 
Gregory Pincus and Kenneth Thimann. 
New York: Academic Press, Inc., 125 
E. 23rd St. 1950. 781 pp. $12.50. 

A Manual of Bandaging, Strapping and 
Splinting by Augustus Thorndike. Phil- 
adelphia: Lea & Febiger, 600 S. Wash- 
ington Square. 1950. New (2nd) Edi- 
tion. 148 pp. $2.00. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Individual Sports for Men by John 
Shaw, Carl Troester, and Milton Gabriel- 


* To be annotated in later issues. 
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sen. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 
{ W. Washington Square. 1950. 399 pp. 
$4.50. 
Kinesiology by Laurence E. Moore- 
onde house and John M. Cooper. St. Louis: 
The C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 Washington 
Boulevard. 1950. 435 pp. $4.50. 

Physiology of Work and Play by Sarah 
R. Ridman. New York: The Dryden 
Press, 386 4th Ave. 1950. 584 pp. $4.90. 

Skiing, How To Teach and Organize It. 
Ruth L. Elvedt. Minnesota: Burgess Pub- 
lishing Co., 426 S. Sixth St., Minneap- 
olis. 1950. 38 pp. $1.00. 

Beginning Synchronized Swimming by 
Betty Spears. Minneapolis: Burgess Pub- 
lishing Co., 426 S. Sixth St. 1950..90 pp. 


TOWELS 


COACH— 


adie Beginners To Swim. Pub- BO PARENTS WANT YOU TO 
lished by Beach and Pool, 425 4th Ave., INSTALL A TOWEL SYSTEM? 
New York. 1949. 34 pp. $2.50. | 

Dance Awhile by Jane Harris, Ann READ THIS! one school recently sent a letter to 300 


Pittman, and Marlyn Swenson. Minne- 
apolis: Burgess Publishing Co., 426 S. 
Sixth St. 1950. 156 pp. $2.50. 


parents asking if they wanted a towel system, and if they would 
be willing to pay a towel fee. Out of 300, 298 enthusiastically 
answered YES! Write for the McArthur School Towel Plan, including 
RECREATION sample letter. Write today! 


Happy Hour Books. Twelve books. 


New York: Hart Publishing Company, & SONS, INC | 
101 W. 55th St. 1950. 96 pp. 50¢ cro. VJ ARTHUR Ow 
each, paper cover; $1.25 fully ed: BARABOO, 


Pencil Pastimes (8-12), Jeff Thomp- 


son. 192 pp. $1.00. NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Volland, 50 Hedley Place, Buffalo 8, N. Y. 
Games the World Around by Sarah 
ees Hunt and Ethel Cain. New York: A. S. ——. 
ee Barnes & Co., 101 Fifth Ave. 1950. 2nd 
Edition. 269 pp. $3.00. 
Se ie The Group Leader in the Boys’ Work RB adminton BALFOUR BRONZE 
+ Program of the YMCA by John A. Led- 

: if lie. New York: Association Press, 291 THE INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK TROPHIES ARE 

Broadway. 1950. 88 pp. $1.25. OF THE GAME 


Types of Recreation Managing Author- 
a ities by Population Groups by The Na- 
ane tional Recreation Association, 315 4th 
Ave., New York 10. 50¢. 
gs Know Your Canoeing by Lanore 
Moorehouse and Leonard Fancher. Chi- 
cago: American Canoe Association, 8224 
S. Woodlawn Ave. 1950. 40 pp. 50¢. 
Recreation in California by the State 
1% of California Recreation Commission. 
nt Publication No. 7. 1950. 103 pp. Free. 


NON-TARNISHING 
* 


Balfour Bronze 
is an exclusive 
golden colored 
finish guaran- 
teed NOT to tar- 


Camp Counselor Training Workbook nish. 
by Marie Hartwig and Florence Petersen. 
4 Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing Co., “The most interesting book on badminton | 
ae 426 S. Sixth St. 1950. 104 pp. $2.00. || Baa'choner oficial journal of the American * 
53rd Annual Proceedings of the Col- || Badminton, Atsociation ste ond Teer 
ee lege P hysical Education Association ob- complete instruction . . . used by major col- CcuPS e@ MEDALS 
eas ee tai leges . . . best illustrated and most authori- 
Steg ained from L. Carroll Adams, Secretary- tative textbook—money refunded if you don’t PLAQUES 
perc Treasurer, Columbia University, New agree. 
; eg York 27. 176 pp. $1.75. Order direct from publisher or ask librarian. | Pa 
Roe. Graphic Publishing Co. 
RESEARCH 2076 Sherbrooke St., Montreal, Can. 
A Syllabus for Introduction to Research 
: in Health, Physical Education, and Recre- — L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY | 
ation by Karl and Carolyn Bookwalter. Name Ate Attleboro, Massachusetts 
Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing Co., 426 
S. Sixth St. 1950. 89 pp. $2.00. eee snr 
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CHAMPION fx} 


HOWLAND 


Famous Molded Aviator 
Watertight Inner Edge 
WHITE BLUE 


194 
$7.50 Doz. 


HEAD SHAPED 
Molded Aviator 


Inside Watertight Design 
White Red Blue 
Yellow Green 


193 
$6.00 Doz. 


FLAT DIVER 
White Red Blue Green 
3 Dozen to Box 


200 
$1.75 Doz. 


SWIMMERS’ ACCESSORIES 
SWIM-AID NOSE CLIP 


Prevents water from entering nose. 
Aids correct breathing while swimming. 
Made of flesh-colored latex rubber. 

Light Sanitary Effective 
Recommended by physicians. 
Approved by Parents’ Magazine and Consumer 
Service. 


Display Packed $5.50 Doz. 


AUDIPHONE EARDRUM PROTECTOR 


Prevents water from entering ears, but does not 
keep out sound. 
Soft rubber Easily fitted 
Recommended by ear specialists 
Two extra pairs with attractive display $1.65 Doz. 


COMBS 


Pocket size—5 inch. Compact and Dustproof. 
Packed in transparent clearview display 
$7.20 Gross 


OCEAN POOL 


1140 Broadway 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


STANDARD JERSEY KNIT 


Famous for Long Wear. . Knit of Two Ply Fine 
Combed Yarn in Fast Vat Colors 
Copen, Royal, Scarlet, Green 
Sizes 22 to 46 

147 Skirtless $19.00 doz. 
1497 Front Skirt $27.00 doz. 


RIBBED KNIT SUITS 


Vat Dyed Copen, Royal, Scarlet 
Sizes 24 to 42 
30 Skirtless $16.50 doz. 


Oxford Gray 
Sizes 24 to 42 
20 Skirtless $13.50 doz. 


SUPPLY CO. 


New York 1, N. Y. 
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Dance can help us under- 
stand students and their 
needs and should be used 
to help students learn to 
work together construc- 
tively says 


_ BERNICE J. WOLFSON 


ECENT articles on dance in educa- 
R tion have pointed up the old 
dilemma of dance as art, dance as 
physical education, or some midway 
point of compromise between the two. 
A mote recent article has emphasized 
another concept; dance as a medium 
for education. 

Some teachers believe that dance in 
education is fundamentally the same 
_as professional dance because dance is 
an art and therefore is concerned pri- 
marily with expression and communi- 
cation within some formal structure. 
Their materials include increasingly 
complicated movement techniques 
combined with composition activities. 
The main objectives seem to be im- 
proving skills and teaching the ele- 
ments of composition. 

In fairness to those dance teachers 
in this group who are also seriously 
concerned with educational values, 
one must recognize that they do not 
mean that dance is to be taught in the 
schools by the same methods which 
are used in the professional studios. 
The studios certainly emphasize skill. 
Critics of this point of view question 
the value of this emphasis in the 
schools and point to the differences of 
the goals and methods in the school 
and studio. 

The second common point of view 
emphasizes the idea that dance is 
similar to other physical education 
“big muscle” activities. Even tho this 
assumption may be a necessary step 
to encourage the physical-education 
teacher to teach dance, it results in the 
same over-emphasis on _ techniques, 
now called “movement skills.” It is 
true, however, that the physical-edu- 
cation teacher recognizes that skills 
should lead to creative work. 


Dance as a Medium for Education | 


An emphasis on education thru 
dance opens the way to a synthesis of 


50° 


technique and composition which 
would replace the dualistic compro- 
mise which seems to exist in the prac- 
tice of many teachers. Accepting the 
principles and goals of “A Dance A 
proach to Education,” [Barbara Mack, 
THE JourNAL, December 1949] the re- 
mainder of the article will be an at- 
tempt to offer a possible approach to 
method within the framework of these 
goals: understanding the students and 
the students’ needs, using dance to 
help students learn to work effectively 
and constructively, both independently 
and in groups. 


A Need for Change of Method 


Most teachers agree that creative 
work should be based on skills which 
the student already has, and that the 
expectation of results should be based 
on the student’s level of development. 

However, certain typical reactions 
occur from using the traditional meth- 
od of spending part of the lesson on 
set techniques and part on composi- 
tion. For example, changing one ele- 
ment of a pattern of techniques, when 
giving instruction, will reveal a num- 
ber of students still rigidly following 
the original pattern. 

But more important, the technique 
approach means that students who are 
poorly skilled are struggling to achieve 
or copy patterns of movement ahd 
ate handicapped by recurring feelings 
of inadequacy. Similarly, one may ob- 
serve students responding to a com- 
position problem incorporating pat- 
terns Of technique without regard for 
continuity of movement or communi- 
cation of feeling. 


The Suggested Method 


The method to be suggested is not 
a new development. However, no 
consistent use of this approach has 
appeared in the literature on teach- 
ing dance. 

It has already been mentioned that 
part of the-tesson is usually devoted 
to warm-ups and techniques, and part 
to exploration, improvisation, and 


medium 


composition. The suggestion offered jx 
that exploration and improvisat 


should be an integral part of the whok 
lesson from the very first-The 
of freedom may be increased as thy 
students become more confident, 
exploration should be included om, 
sistently from the very beginning, fy 
example, a beginning warm-up migh 
be “alternate bouncing and stretch, 
ing.” 

Perhaps a simple arm swing fron 
side to side is one of the early actiy, 
ties in the lesson. ‘The students migh 
then be asked to keep the arm syj 
even and continuous but add a tun | 
any kind and at any point in th} 
activity. Some will make quarter tum 
some half, some whole; some wi 
pivot, some hop, and some jump. The’ 
class can be given five counts to stand | 
from a sitting position and then fie 
to return. 

If possible, every set activity, ig 
walk, run, arm swing, body swing 
bounce, extension, and the like, should 
be followed by improvisational ¢& 
velopment or variation. 

On a more advanced level, a dane 
club for example, a student can brig 
in an original movement sequent 
which the group would then explor, 
develop, and vary. The emphasis wil 
be placed on exploring different way 
of moving. 

The students will have to be @ 
couraged to try various possible pat 
terns, but in making the decision 
themselves, the activity is changei 
from copying to independent move 
ment. The possibilities are wide ant 
the teacher can encourage the student 
to try out new ideas. 


The Teacher's Role 


The function of the teacher d 
dance changes with this approach. lt 
is no longer his responsibility to show 
how a technique should be done ant 
then help all the students to do the 
same technique the same way. 

Further, he must have an unde 
standing of students and an apprecié 
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tion of their attempts to solve the 
roblems of dance movement. Perhaps 
enthusiasm will be one of his most 
successful tools. ; 

The teacher must learn to notice 
the problems common to beginners in 
composition so that a simple sugges- 
tion will help the students to improve 
their work and feel the satisfaction of 
accomplishment. Perhaps this point 
can be clarified by listing certain fre- 
quently made suggestions: increase the 
tempo; vary the rhythm (not always 
a slow 4/4); move with the whole 
body; a pause should be part of the 
plan of movement (not an intermis- 
sion); movement should feel continu- 
ous (weak transitions); possible sug- 
gestions for variation which may be 
needed include varying level, direction, 
tempo, thythm, force, and pattern in 

ace. 

The teacher will also need to help 
the students discover what they like 
about a study pr composition and 
learn how to make suggestions for im- 
provement. He will need to under- 
stand group processes and the use of 
dance in educating for better inter- 
personal relations. Experience in eval- 
uation and planning with the students 
is essential. Most important, the 
teacher must understand the goals and 
objectives of dance as a medium for 
education in order to evaluate his con- 
tribution. 


Dance in the Elementary School 


Elementary-school teachers have of- 
ten grasped this point of view in 
theory if not always in practice. Yet, 
in some large midwestern universities 
which train physical-education teach- 
ers, I have observed a class in which 


the youngsters were asked to move like - 


a bird, elephant, duck, or other animal 
after the teacher had demonstrated 
exactly how each movement was to be 
done. In another school, the activity 


was so dominated by teacher sugges- 
tions that the children had little 
chance to express their own ideas or 
make their own decisions. 

Perhaps a comparison of possible re- 
sponses to children’s suggestions will 
show the two approaches to dance 
activity. (The parenthetical remark is 
the undesirable response. ) 

Teacher: What did we walk thru 

on the way to school today? 

Child: Water. 

(Teacher: No, who knows?) 
Teacher: Yes, we did. Anything else? 
Child: Leaves. 

A discussion follows on why the 
leaves fell. 

Teacher: Let’s try to show how the 
leaves fell. 

(Teacher: They fell like this (demon- 
strating) from way up here down 
to the ground. All do the same 
thing. ) 

In the method recommended, the 
teacher would emphasize all the dif- 
ferent ways of showing this and ex- 
press approval of many responses. As 
a matter of experience, we know some 
children will make use of their arms 
and fingers; some will drop and roll 
the whole body; others will use the 
whole body, but remain standing. 
Each approach may successfully illus- 
trate the idea of leaves falling. 

All the principles of general educa- 
tion which encourage the child’s con- 
tributions and utilize a positive ap- 
proach with children are a necessary 
part of the dance teacher’s under- 
standing. 

Activities which legitimately employ 
copying would include folk and 
square dance and singing games. 
These are sometimes planned to allow 
for some creativity; but, generally, a 
folk dance is learned as demonstrated. 
This activity still provides an oppor- 
tunity for improving rhythmic ability 
and coordination. 


BERNICE WOLFSON teaches physical education at the Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College, DeKalb. Her dance background includes work at the University of Michigan; 
Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa; and the NYU-Connecticut College School of Dance. 
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General Recommendations 


It should be obvious that each 
teacher needs to adjust this improvisa- 
tional approach to the particular sit- 
uation in which he teaches. Further- 
more, the teacher's own personality 
and capabilities should consciously ef- 
fect the way he interprets and applies 
this point of view. 

Most important, the teacher must 
bear in mind that dance should be 
planned for all children and young 
people; it should try to meet their 
needs and help them grow in indi- 
vidually and socially desirable ways. 


You and Memberships 


Your AAHPER has designated 
the month of October 1950 as 
NATIONAL MEMBERSHIP 
ENLISTMENT MONTH. Just 
what does this mean? It means 
that membership promotion con- 
tinues thruout the year, but dur- 
ing this period all efforts will be 
concentrated into‘one GREAT, 
BIG PUSH! Your National As- 
sociation is calling on each indi- 
vidual member to do his part in: 


[1] Acquainting persons with 
publications made available by 
the AAHPER. 


[2] Informirig them of services 
and benefits offered by the Asso- 
ciation. 


[3] Personally approaching fel- 
low students, teachers of health, 
physical education, recreation, 
safety, and other interested per- 
sonnel. 


[4] Promoting national mem- 
bership at state meetings, fall 
conferences, physical education 
and coaching sections, special 
luncheon meetings, sectional 
meetings, and the like. 

[5] Publicizing this campaign 
period in state bulletins and news 
bulletins. 

Your membership chairman, 
state president, and state director 
will receive more complete in- 
structions relative to the special 
emphasis being placed on mem- 
bership enlistment, however. we 
are depending on your support 
too. 
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AAHPER NEWS DIGEST 


> 4 Late Professional Information 


NEW STAFF MEMBERS 

Three new mem- 
bers have been added 
to the national office 
staff this fall; Rachel 
E. Bryant as the 
Consultant in Phys- 
ical Education and 
Women’s Athletics; 
Jerome H. Perlmut- 
ter as Editor of THE 
JourNnaL and Quar- 
terly; and Mary 
Ellen Williamson as 
Assistant to the Editor. 

Rachel Bryant has a master of arts 
degree from Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and a Ph.D. in Physical Edu- 
cation from Ohio State University. She 


Rachel Bryant 


has taught at all grade levels and has, 


been an active member of the National 
Section on Women’s Athletics. 

During the past war, Dr. Bryant served 
as a hospital recreation worker with the 
American Red Cross in North Africa, 
Italy, and the Philippines. She was one 
of the principal speakers at the Interna- 
tional Congress on Women’s Physical 
Education held in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, during the summer of 1949. Before 
coming to the Washington office, she 
was Director of Physical Education for 
Women at the State Teachers College, 
Mankato, Minnesota. 

The Board of Directors has accepted 


Jerome Perlmutter Mary Wibel 


with regret the resignation of Mary Wibel 
as Editor. The Association is grateful for 
the years of competent service which Miss 
Wibel gave the membership. 
Jerome H. Perlmutter comes to the 
Association as the new Editor. Mr. Perl- 
mutter is a graduate of George Washing- 
ton University with majors in Journalism 
and Business Education. His experience 
has included editing, magazine layout and 
production, and advertising. Before be- 


ginning work on THE JouRNAL, Mr. Perl- 
mutter was Production Manager of the 
Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Mary Ellen Williamson has been ap- 
pointed Assistant to the Editor. Her 
academic training includes a degree in 
Journalism from the University of Mis- 
souri and a master’s degree from Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, in 
Health Education. Previous to joining 
the national office staff, Miss Williamson 
was employed as a health educator with 
the Washington Heights—Riverside Dis- 
trict Health Committee. 


EXCHANGE PLACEMENT SERVICE 


As an additional convenience for its 
membership, the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation maintains an Exchange Placement 
Service. Prospective employers will re- 
ceive basic information concerning appli- 
cants. Applicants are invited to complete 
four copies of a card listing name, age, 
present occupation, and college training, 
as well as specific training and experience 
in the area of special interest. These 
cards will be available for examination 
by prospective employers. Employers are 
invited to complete a card describing gen- 
eral qualifications for the position to be 
filled. The Association assumes no respon- 
sibility for recommendations or refer- 
ences. 


SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 

The annual convention of the National 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults 
will be held October 26-28 at the Stevens 
Hotel in Chicago. ‘ 


“BETTER BREAKFAST CAMPAIGN” 

The University of Oklahoma has pro- 
duced a program report entitled “Better 
Breakfast Campaign.” The program was 
sponsored by a committee from the class 
in community health organization, the 
student health service, and the school of 
home economics to try to overcome the 
problem of skipping breakfast. A survey 
of breakfast eating habits proved a need 


‘for the campaign and an evaluation 


showed a favorable effect on student 
habits. 


NATIONAL FOLK DANCE FEDERATION 
Preliminary plans for the formation of 
a national folk and square dance associa- 
tion will be made at the International 
Square Dance Festival, Chicago Stadium, 


’ duced by General Electric Company # 


October 28. For further informer 


write to Ralph A. Piper, Professor 


physical education, Univers; 
sota, Minneapolis. ity Of Ming 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE on Yours 


The Midcentury Conference op 
dren and Youth will be held Dece 
1950 in Washington, D.C, 
will be placed on mental, emotions) 
spiritual growth of children towag 
mature generation. ; 

The AAHPER is represented in One of 
four advisory councils entitled “Pattig 
pation of National Organizations,” Dab 
gathered by state and local groups yi 
be the basis for conference recommends 
tions. See the November Journat fo, 
feature on the conference. 


PHYSICAL-EDUCATION CAMP 


Chickasaw State Park in Tenneg, 
was the scene of a week-long physigh | 
education camp last summer sponsop), 
by the state department of educatin 
The campers—most of whom were hi 
school physical-education teacher 
ticipated in a variety of activities invole 
in a secondary-school physical-educatiq 
program. 


WORKSHOP ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Under the sponsorship of the state &/ 
partment of education of Virginia, a ty 
weeks production workshop in physic 
education was held on the campus ¢ 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginis 
Selected classroom teachers, general » 
pervisors, administrators, and _specialit 
in physical education, along with om 
sultants from the state department ¢ 
education and the US Office of Edate 
tion worked together on the productim 
of an elementary-school seconday 
school curriculum guide. 


IN MEMORIAM 

Max E. Alletzhauser, former supervii 
of physical education in Duluth, Minne 
sota, and Association Honor Award Fé 
low, passed away last February at thea 
of 87. Mr. Alletzhauser attended tt 
Royal Academy of Physical ‘Training 
Karlsruhe, Germany; and the Colleges 
Physical Training in Indianapolis. Healt 
taught physical education in Butte Cif 
Montana, and New Haven, Connectitt 


“KR CHANCE TO PLAY” 
This 20 minute motion-picture pt 


vocates a stimulated recreational pi 
gram as a partial solution to juvemi 
delinquency and removing the hazatt 
of street play for underprivileged chi 
dren. The point is made that flood light 
ing would make recreational areas act 
sible at night,,a time when people a 
most desirous of using them. 
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er 60 years of experience 
in functional design and 
superior craftsmanship. 


Panes i 
Va name that stands for 
ov 


Write Dept. P50 for New Catalogue 


Icabi 1612 Broadway, at 49th Street, New York 


Agencies in Principal Cities 


NEW YORK@ BOSTON@ CHICAGO@ LOS ANGELES @ HOLLYWOOD @ SAN FRANCISCO 


Ready and 
Roomy for 
Action 


| Designed for freedom of form! Easy-to-wash 


lustrous Sanforized broadcloth in colorfast 


ining varsity shades. Sizes for all—short or tall. 
le aly Specially priced at $2 and $3 for 
Cit Student budgets. Sold from coast to coast. 


BD M Longer shirt tails | Clip this coupon for free style folder. 


Extra-full cut Mail to Susquehanna Waist Co., Upland, Pa. 
venil Convertible collar Name_ 
zat @ Unconditionally 

chil washable Schoo! 
light As advertised in | Address 
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Loyal fans who attend your football games and other 
sporting events deserve both safe and comfortable seating. So 
don’t take a chance. Arrange to accommodate the crowds by 
increasing your seating facilities with Universal Steel Grand- 
stands . . . long famous for safety, structural strength, sim- 
plicity of assembly, comfort, long life, economy, and selec- 
tivity of sizes. In fact, Universals are built to hold more than 
four times the rated live weight load; always meet and usually 
surpass the most rigid 
requirements. For 


TABLE OF 
SEATING CAPACITIES | clan you need 


PLAN | No.1|No.2|No.3| No.4) ‘rom table at left or 
: send us your specifica- 


Length | 90°0” | 1380” | 1980” | 23401 tions. Universal engi- 
neers will give you a 
High 8 10 10 | 12 | cost estimate im- 
mediately. Complete 


Capacity | 520 | 1000} 1430 | 2028] catalog also free on 
° request. 


6 SOUTH NEIL STREET » CHAMPAIGN, ILL! 
Bleacher Experts for Over 30 Years 
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DISTRICT DATELINES 


* News from districts and states 


| 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


MAINE PRINCIPALS ADOPT NSWA CODE 


The Maine Association of Secondary 
Principals at its annual meeting adopted 
the Desirable Practices in Athletics for 
Girls and Women as set forth by the 
National Section on Women’s Athletics. 
This action backs the recommendation 
of the office of physical education, health, 
and recreation of the state department 
of education. 


MAHPER DISTRICT I 
DEMONSTRATES ACTIVITIES 
At the spring meeting of District I of 

the MAHPER held at Cape Elizabeth 
the following activities were demon- 
strated: badminton, supervised by George 
Albert of Portland; field hockey, directed 
by Miss Piacentini of Deering; speedball, 
- supervised by James Lancaster of Stand- 
ish; volleyball, under the guidance of Wil- 
liam Madden of Cape Elizabeth and 
James Lancaster; and fundamentals of 
the dance supervised by Fred Higgins 
of Falmouth. 


HIGH-SCHOOL-ATHLETIC-ASSOCIATION 
MEETING 

Thomas C. Ferguson, executive secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Maryland Public 
Schools Athletic Association, attended 
the summer conference of state secre- 
taries of the National Federation of State 
High Schools Athletic Associations in Egg 
Harbor, Wisconsin, June 26-29. 

Secretaries from 25 states discussed in- 
surance programs, junior high-school 
athletics, radio and television problems, 
recruitment problems, sportsmanship, and 
similar subjects. The Executive Commit- 
tee of the national federation took up the 
sanctioning of athletic contests in addi- 
tion to agreement with organized base- 
ball. The film, Modern Basketball devel- 
oped by A. A. Schabinger was shown. 
The annual meeting of the federation 
has been set for December 27-30, 1950, 
in Mobile, Alabama. 
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OUTDOOR-EDUCATION WORKSHOP 


A workshop in outdoor education was 
held in Centreville [Md.] with elemen- 
tary teachers from Kent and Queen 
Anne’s counties participating. Dr. 
Thomas C. Ferguson and Mrs. Jean 
Worthley of the University of Maryland 


acted as consultants. 


SUMMER-SCHOOL PARTICIPANTS 


A number of Maryland teachers have 
attended summer schools in various parts 
of the country. Eloise Thomas and Doro- 
thy Horine from the city schools attended 
the University of Maryland; Warren 
Evans, Merrell Grafton, Louise Whitney, 
Ray Fehrman, David Carrasco, and Bruce 
Turner, Boston University. Elmon L. 
Vernier, director of health and physical 


.education for the Baltimore City Schools, 


was a member of the teaching staff at 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
during the past summer. 


COMMITTEE PLANS GUIDES 


A Maryland steering committee has 
been working on plans for developing 
“Guides” in the fields of health, physical 
education, and recreation. George Ayars, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Delaware; Lewis Barrett, AAHPER; Fred 
Hein, AMA; and Charles E. Spencer, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
North Carolina, participated as consult- 
ants in this project. Representatives from 
the state and city departments of educa- 
tion, state department of health, county 
departments of education, state teachers’ 
colleges, and Baltimore County Recrea- 
tion Commission are serving on this com- 
mittee. 

Consideration is being given to the 
contributions of the programs in the 
three areas, to the total education pro- 
gram and the opportunities that should 
be provided to accomplish these contribu- 
tions. A study of the community dollar 
and its use is another item which is being 
given attention. 


DOCTOR’S DEGREE IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Authorization for Springfield College 
to extend its internationally known pro- 
gram of physical education by granting 
the doctor of physical education degree 
has been voted by the Board of Collegi- 
ate Authority of Massachusetts. e 
Board of Collegiate Authority also ap- 
proved the college’s petition to grant the 


DISTRICT, STATE, SECTION EDITORS 


Central—Edwin R. Elbel 
Eastern—John N. Richards, S- 
Midwest—Clarence Biedenwen 
Northwest—Katherine Fox 
Southern—Mary Kate Miller 
Southwest—Llyod E. Webster 
bama—Cordelia Lundquist 
Arizona—Katherine Kraft 
Arkansas—Elizabeth Ludwig 
California—Arvid Pauly 
Colorado—Aria Rosner 
Connecticut—Carl F. Fischer 
Delaware—Marian E. Hanby 
D. C.—Volna M. Curry =, 
Wells 
eorgia—Thomas E. McDonough 
Idaho— 
Iinois—Maura Canlisk 
Indiana—Dale Harman 
lowa—William P. Happ 
Kansas—Kathryn McKinney 
Kentucky—T. B. Godfrey 
Louvisiana—Jessie Keeps 
Maine—Harry T. Hayes 
tts—Mary T. Gibbons 
Michigan—Ada Kennard 
Minnesota—C. P. Blakeslee 
Mississippi—R. G. Lowery 
Missouri—William Gerber 
Montana— 
Nebraska—Hollie Lepley 
Nevada—Ruth Russell 
New Hampshire—Evelyn 
New Jersey—Russell W. Neide 
New Mexico—D. Caskey 
New York—John H. Shaw 
North Carolina—Ruth Moore Davis 
North Dakota—Grace O. Rhonemus 
Ohio—Paul Landis 
Oklahoma—Bertha Mae Treadaway 
Oregon— 
Pennsylvania—Elmer B. Cottrell 
Rhode Island—John H. Oste 
South Carolina—E. T. Borders 
South Dakota—Gladys Leonard 
Tennessee—Carrie Herd 
Texas—Kitty Wingo 
Utah—Bernice Moss 
Vermont—Alice H. Jackson 
Virginia—Herold Jack 
Washington— 
West Virginia—Patrick Tork 
Wisconsin—Ernest J. Gershon 
Wyoming— 
Research—Hyman Krakower 
Dance—Shirley Genther 
NSWA—Ruth Schellberg 


[Continued on page 56] 
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master of science degree in addition) 
the bachelor of science and master @ 
education degrees which have been om 
ferred at Springfield since 1926. Them 
ter of science degree will be granted h 
graduate work in the majors of gi 
work, community organization, guidany 
and personnel services. 


WILLIAM P. UHLER, JR., RETIRES 


William P. Uhler, Jr., who has be 
an Associate in Health, Safety, and Phy 
ical Education, New Jersey State Depat} 
ment of Public Instruction for the pa 
24 years, retired from this position li 
May. Mr. Uhler’s interest and contre 
tions to physical education will be great 
missed by his many friends in the stat 


NEW PRESIDENT OF NEW JERSEY 
COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 
Margaret C. Brown, president of Pa 
zer College of Physical Education 4 
Hygiene, East Orange, New Jersey, ¥ 
elected President of the New Jersey As 
ciation of Colleges and Universities 
its sixth annual meeting in Trenton‘ 
April 19. Dr. Brown succeeded Evald} 
Lawson, president of Upsala College. 
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TEC DErro 


Accepted by the Council of The American Medical 
Association. 


TRANSLUCENT 
SNELLEN EYE CHART 
FOR SCHOOLS 


MODEL A 
ACCURATE ° PORTABLE * WASHABLE 
SIZE 
9 by 14 inches, welded metal Cabinet. 
PERMANENCE 


Considering the soiling of charts in general use, one is 
impressed with the new type of printed matter imbedded 
in a hard bakelite plastic. It has a non-glossy surface 
and may be washed repeatedly. 


PORTABILITY 


Important to school nurses and others testing vision in 
various places. The chart weighs only 4 pounds. 


BULBS: 
8 w. daylight fluorescent bulb for 110 volt A. C. only. 


This chart may be hung on screw on wall or placed on a table. 


peters with children’s E chart. .$22.50 
Alphabetical charts......... $2.50 extra 


Glasses available for Hyperopia test 
Approved by the Underwriters Laboratories, Inc. 


THE GOOD-LITE CO. 


7638 Madison St. Forest Park, Ill. 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


that preci 


GYM SURFACE!” 


= ABOVE—Archbishop Stepinac High 
BELOW — H. S. Port School, White Plains, New York. 
Angeles, Washington 


‘ 


HILLYARD Super HIL-Tone 


THE SAFE FLOOR DRESSING 


. .. for daily maintenance. Used on the automatic 
floor brush, Hil-Tone eliminates sweeping with 
harsh compounds, and greasy dangerous oils. It pol- 
ishes and conditions in one easy operation. This 
roduct is not an oil, but a formulated dressing that 
eeps down dust and protects the gleaming beauty of 
your gym floor. U/L approved as anti-slip. 


HILLYARD STAR GYM 
FOR SAFE REFINISHING 


... the finish made especially for gym floors . . . to 
give a safe, smooth playing surface for all gym ac- 
tivities. Applies easily, dries quickly. Now in use on 
15,000 of the nation’s leading gyms. 


HI-KO FOOTBATH TRAY 


Non-corroding rubber footbath tray. 
Use with Hillyard’s Hi-Ko in shower 
oot fungi, helps prevent its sprea 7 

from infected to healthy persons. nn 


FoR e — write for a copy of Hillyard’s Maintenance Chart. 

On questions a floor treatment, maintenance 
and sanitation, consult the yard Maintaineer in your vicinity. 
‘Z Warehouse stocks in principal cities. 


Missouri 
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[Continued from page 54] 
CONFERENCE ON HEALTH AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

The spring conference of the New Jer- 
sey Association for Health and Physical 
Education was held in conjunction with 
the New Jersey State Secondary Confer- 
ence at Rutgers University on May 6. 
Professor Karl C. H. Oermann of the 
University of Pittsburgh was the guest 
speaker. His timely topic was “A Mid- 
century Challenge for Physical Educa- 
tion.” 

Following the address, a demonstration 
Midcentury Look”—depicting the 
evolution of the social dance, boys’ bas- 
ketball, the dance, coeducational sports, 
and class activities was staged by the 
physical-education students of Panzer 
College, Seton Hall College, New Jersey 
College for Women, ‘Trenton State 
Teachers College and Rutgers College. 


NJAHPER NEWS LETTER 


The spring issue of the NJAHPER 
News Letter contained an interesting ar- 
ticle ““The Relationship of the Supervisor 
of Physical Education to the Administra- 
tion—Superintendent, Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Principals and Vice-Principals”’ 
by John N. Richards, Sr., supervisor of 
physical education, Newark Public 
Schools. 


NEW YORK COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


President Lloyd O. Appleton of the 
New York state association announces 
that the following members have ac- 
cepted chairmen positions for 1950-51. 

Presidents committees: Auditing, Mar- 
tha Van Derwerken, Johnstown; Confer- 
ence Site, Eugene Hofmeister, Buffalo; 
State Membership, Beatrice Hunt, Niag- 
ara Falls; National Membership, Marion 
Stowell, Syracuse; Nominating, Rose 
Strasser, Brockport; Public Relations, 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 


A record of the Dallas Convention proceedings; including general 
assembly addresses, divisional speeches, and meeting reports—a 
symposium of the most recent practices. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


John H. Shaw, Syracuse; Resolutions, 
Ross L. Allen, Cortland. 
Standing committees: Journal Adver- 


’ tising, Archie L. Hall, North Syracuse; 


Camping Education, Milton R. Gabriel- 
sen, New York City; Constitution, Ethel 
T. Kloberg, Baldwin; Editorial, Alfred L. 
Nilsson, Great Neck; Facilities, Arthur L. 
Smith, Great Neck; Legislation, Harry C. 
Thompson, Great Neck; Necrology, Law- 
rence Hill, Ithaca; New York State Phys- 
ical Education Standards, Ross H. Smith, 
Ithaca; Permanent Historical Records, 
John H. Shaw, Syracuse; Research, Ray- 
mond A. Weiss, New York City; State 
Service Awards, Ethel T. Kloberg, Bald- 
win; Visual Aids, Gertrude Cohen and 
Evelyn Mettler, New York City. 


NEW POSITIONS 
At the national convention in Dallas, 


Ellis Champlin, state director, was hon-, 


ored by being elected Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Society of State Directors. Suc- 
cession in office is automatic from secre- 
tary-treasurer thru president-elect to pres- 
ident. 

Marie Schuler, state president, 1948-49 
became Supervisor of Physical Education 
and Recreation in the Division of Health 
and Physical Education, Albany, as of 
July Ist. She succeeds Signe Anderson. 


NEW GROUP TO AID TEAM CANDIDATES 


The Philadelphia Metropolitan Gym- 
nastic Association was recently formed 
to assist college students who are promis- 
ing candidates for international and 
Olympic teams. The newly elected off- 
cers are: President, Carl Galleto; Vice 
President, Paul Keebler; and Secretary, 
Clara Schroth. 


GIRLS’ INTERSCHOOL TRACK MEET 


The first Girls’ Interscholastic Track 
Meet for high school and _ vocational- 


PROCEEDINGS 1950 
SSth Aunaual Convention 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


$1.73 


Compiled, edited by Southern District Association 


Washington 6, D. C. 


technical schools was held 

ford High School Stadium 
June. The schools entering teams 
Frankford High, Bok 
nical, Lincoln High, and John Ba eth. 
High. The events consisted of: the my 
ing broad jump, basketball throw high 
jump and the 60 yard shuttle relay Each 
school entered over 30 girls, Teacher 
and coaches from the participating schools 
acted as officials. Blue, red, -and a 
ribbons were awarded for first, Bi 
and third places. 


LAWRENCE WALSH SERVES ON COUNCH 


Lawrence Walsh, past presid 
AAHPER and of Physical 
ucation in the Pittsburgh Public Schools 
is serving on the Committee of the Pitts. 
burgh Section of the National Counejl of 
Jewish Women. Mr. Walsh is also on the 
Study Research Committee of the grou 
work division of Social Agencies for Alle. 
gheny County and on the committee of 
the Allegheny Conference on Family Life, 


MT. LEBANON PLAY DAY 


The Mt. Lebanon play day, May 12, 
staged by the girls athletic association 
was an outstanding community event. 
Twenty high schools from the Pittsburgh 
district sent six girls each to participate, 
Mushball, volleyball, and track events 
were included on the program. 


HURST IN YMCA POST 


James B. Hurst, formerly in Carrick 
High School, Pittsburgh physical-educa- 
tion department, and now affliated with 
the YMCA at Lynn [Mass.] has been 
named Associate Secretary of the'tyo| 
State Staff of the YMCA’s of Mase 
chusetts and Rhode Island. ‘ 


DC-ASSOCIATION MEETING 


‘The final meeting of the District 
Columbia Health, Physical Educa on 
and Recreation Association was he 
last May marking the close of the 19% 
50 busy year. The many who attend 
found great professional stimulation ftél 
guest speakers Dorothy Ainsworth, f 
ident of the AAHPER, and Mr. W 
liam F. Meredith, director, Departm 
of Physical Education, University 
Pennsylvania. 

[Continued on page 58] 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION) 
ACTIVITIES FOR 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL; 
By JEANNETTE SMALLEY @& 
University of Southern Californiay 
Illustrated manual for Teachers, Supervisors @ 
Student Teachers. Offers many activities and gam 
for grades one through six. Space for notes and 
ditions. Especially suitable as, workbook for class@ly 
in Elementary School Physical Education. $2.50) 


Order —THE NATIONAL PRESS, Millbrae, Calih 
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recouninell for their 
styling and quality 

Physical Education 
If it's a Broderick Dance Cost 
you can be sure that it's Ss 
right and will fit right 
Yes, utterly new. fine combed 
cotton 


1727 SO. BRAND BLVD 
GLENDALE 4, CALIF 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


Now the time 
Girl 


the facts about menstruation 


Make the start of this new school year the occasion for 
winning the trust and confidence of your girl students. 
Give them a thorough explanation of a troubling subject— 
the meaning of menstruation. 

An excellent free teachers’ manual is available on this 
subject. Its title is ‘How Times Have Changed.” Its con- 
tents are full, authoritative, up-to-date. And its numerous 
illustrations, many in color, clarify the intricate function- 
ing of the menstrual process. Medical papers and bibliog- 
raphies give scientific support. 

You will no doubt find the girls interested in Tampax, 
which provides sanitary protection without belts, pins and 
external pads. The Tampax method is doctor-invented 
and you can endorse it. Many other teachers recommend 
it, particularly for gym-work and pool-swimming. A special 
folder is offered for students. It is called ‘“Coming of Age.” 


i Ls ed by Accepted for Advertising by the Journal 
of the American Medical Association 


Good eeping 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED JH-90-U 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send the free material checked. [1] Tampax manual 
for teachers ‘“‘How Times Have Changed.”’ Sample box 
of Tampax containing Regular, Super, Junior absorbencies. 
C] Booklet for students “Coming of Age’’ with order card 
for additional free supply. 


Name 
School Address: 
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In every field of sport in Profes- 
sional, Semi-Pro and Amateur 
Baseball and Softball, in Univer- 
sities, Colleges and High Schools, 
in Municipal and Industrial Recrea- 
tion, MacGregor Goldsmith Sports 
Equipment is recognized as a hall- 
mark of quality and unvarying 
performance. 


s. GE INNATH, 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT”... 


At th 

hon OF 
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GOODS ming, 


DIST RIBUTORS)50 in 
Vest 


THE FINEST 4N THE FIELD: 


[Continued from page 56] 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


SIX-MAN FOOTBALL 


A regular schedule of six-man_ tackle 
football has been organized in Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, among seven junior 
high schools. Also in Chattanooga as 
part of the summer recreation program, 
the Veteran Knot Hole Baseball League 
of thirty junior-high-school teams is clos- 
ing an active season. For the grammar 
school students, there is the Rookie Knot 
Hole League. 


RECREATION AT TENNESSEE UNIVERSITY 


Summer recreation at the University 
of Tennessee hit an all-time high in pop- 
ularity, according to Sam Venable, direc- 
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tor. Most successful activities of the 
program were the “Hilltop” folk dance 
and square dance parties held on a cam- 
pus drive in front of the student center. 
Average attendance at these functions 
was 250. 


HEALTH EDUCATION WORKSHOP 


The Health Education Workshop 
sponsored jointly by the University of 
North Carolina and the School-Health 
Coordinating Service was held June 12- 
July 20 at the University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill. Thirty participants 
including general supervisors, principals, 
teachers and nurses attended the six- 
weeks’ workshop. The activities included 
committee work, general discussions, field 
trips, background information and use 
of resources. 

Simon A. McNeely, consultant in 
health and physical education, US Office 
of Education, and Fred Hein, consultant 
in health and fitness, AMA, Chicago, 
were guest consultants. Charles E. 
Spencer, director of the School-Health 
Coordinating Service, supervised the 
workshop. He was assisted by Mrs. 
Annie Ray Moore, R. M. Fink, Elta Mae 
Mast, Grace Daniel, and Mrs. Ruth 
Moore Davis. 


TAYLOR DOBSON 


Taylor Dobson has recently been 
pointed Health and Physical Educatio 
Adviser of the Instructional Service D 
vision of the North Carolina State D 
partment of Public Instruction. 


NSWA NEWS 


BASKETBALL RULES TRANSLATED 


Helga Walmer has completed trang 
tion of basketball rules into Span 
according to Chairman Dorothy Ne 
ham, Inter-American Relations @ 
mittee. 


NSWA ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Reports of state representatives 
NSWA show work for the past yeat 
complished as follows: 

[1] Nineteen states have a commit 
organization with from three to 30 me 
bers on each committee. 

[2] Seventeen states held commit 
meetings during the year. In some sti 
as many as four meetings were held. 

[3] The activities within states 
cluded exhibits, talks at educational me 
ings, sport clinics, district high-scht 
play days, surveys of girls athletics, artit 
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, state bulletins, sale of NSWA ma- 


DWEST SECTION MEETINGS 


: meetings of the Midwest Sec- 
Siemens Athletics held in 
hicago on March 23 and 24 members 
[llinois State Normal University's 
cketball club directed by Esther French 
esented a basketball demonstration of 
GeMone defense and methods of offensive 
Mmplay to use against zone defense. Ata 
meeting, Laura Huelster, De- 
Motment of Physical Education for 
omen, University of Illinois, spoke on 
4ncreasing Participation in Worthwhile 
Recreational Activities.”” The convention 
program was planned by Mary M. Bell, 
idwest District Chairman for NSWA. 


SWA RATING COMMITTEE 


The Women’s National Officials 
Rating Committee of NSWA has 107 
nctive boards. 106 of these have given 
basketball examinations in the past year; 
D9 examinations have been given in swim- 
ming, 25 in tennis, 55 in volleyball, and 
JTORS{50 in softball. New boards affiliating are 
est Tennessee, Western New York, 
orthern Illinois, Hudson Valley [N.Y.], 
ainesville [Fla.], Delaware, Northeast 
Medmiowa, Utah, Rock River [Ill.], Southeast 
exas, Wabash Valley [Ind.], and Flor- 
ida A & M College. 


ABLE 
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New appointments made to replace 
retiring members of the examining com- 
mittee are: 

[1] Basketball: Ruth Russell, Uni- 
versity of Nevada, Reno. 

[2] Tennis: Mrs. Rosalie Davies, Se- 
quoia Union High School, Redwood City, 
California. 

[3] Softball: Virginia Rugh, Colo- 
rado State College, Greeley. 

[4] Volleyball: Rosemary McGee, 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal. 


RULES AND EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


The following are the new chairmen- 
elect of the Rules and Editorial Com- 
mittee of NSWA: 

[1] Archery: Ann Mullan, Eastern 
High School, Baltimore. 

[2] Basketball: Gwen Smith, Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal. 

[3] Bowling: Charlotte Fosburg, 
Recreation Department, Board of Park 
Commissioners, Minneapolis. 

[4] Fencing: Rosemary Fee Gomez, 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn. 

[5] Field Hockey: ‘ Harriet Walton, 
St. Catherine’s School, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 

[6] Golf: Virginia Lindblad, 610 B. 
Indiana Avenue, Venice, California. 

[7] Lacrosse: Doris Armstrong, Bos- 
ton Teachers College, Boston. 


[8] Riding: Eline von Borrties, 
Goucher College, Baltimore. 

[9] Speedball: Jean Hodgkins, Uni- 
versity of California at Santa Barbara, 
Santa Barbara. 

[10] Tennis: Catherine Wolf, Wash- 
ington High School, South Bend. 


RESEARCH 


CONFERENCE ON RECREATION RESEARCH 
A summary of the Conference on Rec- 


- reation Research, held last year was spon- 


sored by the California State Recreation 
Commission and the Department of 
Physical Education of the U.C.L.A. It 
was felt that attention should be focused 
on recreation research to assist in the 
solution of practical field problems and 
in the development of the recreation 
movement in California. 

Several fields in which research would 
be especially helpful were stated to be: 
research into the history of recreation in 
California; research on the policy of gov- 
ernment in recreation; and research on 
the effects of social change on recreation. 
Research in recreation should be “ap- 
plied” research. The conference also 
drew up a priority inventory of research 
problems. 

[Continued on page 60] 
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Wealth, Physical Education, Recreation 


Any resemblance to your gym class? Then turn to 


page 32. 
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“SUPER” Garments 


for Swim and Gym 


TANK SUITS 


Made of Top Quality Soft 
Combed Cotton Yarn, Knit in a 
fine Elastic Rib. Guaranteed 
Vat Dye. Copen Blue Only. 


STYLES 


#602—Skirtless $15.00 Doz. 
#602A—Half Skirt $18.00 Doz. 
#603—Full Skirt $21.00 Doz. 


Sizes—24 to 42 
Style #611— 


Men‘s and Boys’ Tank Trunks 
$10.50 Doz. 


SIZES 
Small—Medium—Large 


Samples On Request 


Superior Sportswear Co. 


101 5th Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
Algonquin 5-6860 


Over 30 Years of Know How --.- 


WOMEN’S 
BLAZER JACKETS 


$14.75 


SCHOOL OUTFITTERS © 


For teams, classes, offici 
awards! Smartly tailored, alj wool 
Shetland or Flannel; fully lineg. 
with or without binding; Sizes 49 
thru 20 (Less than 6—Price $15.95) 


HOCKEY TUNICS 
$5.85 set 


English Style, matchi i 
sturdy cotton suiting 
variety of colors, $5.85. 
(Less than 1 doz.—Pri 
Indian Head fabric, $6.85. a 
Also Hockey Shoes & Hockey 
Sticks 


PINNIES 


$10.25 doz. 


Well made—sturdy fabric. Stock 
colors—Blue, Red, Yellow, Green, 
Orange 


(Special colors, $10.85 doz.) 


47 West 56th Street 
--- Top 


If in doubt as to size, send: 
Ht., Wt., Chest, Waist & Hip MEASUREMENTS 


S. D. KISCH, INC. 


New York 19, N: Y. 
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NEW STUDIES IN THE OFFING 


From Karl W. Bookwalter, School of 
Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
we hear that: 

Ramon Kireilis, who took his master’s 
degree at the University of Illinois, is 
finishing an interesting doctoral study of 
the “Relationship of Size, Shape, and 
Growth to Adipose Tissue” at Indiana 
University School of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. 

Don Arld Veller is completing a study 
of “Noteworthy People and Their Fields 
and Locations as Evidenced by Frequen- 
cies of Mentions in The Journal of 
Health and Physical Education.” This 
is a doctoral study at Indiana University. 

Donald Brumbaugh, Indiana Univer- 
sity, is making a study of The Physical 
Educator using Rudolph Flesch’s tech- 
niques for measuring reading ease and 
human interest and comparing ratings 
by these techniques for human interest 
and professional contribution as evi- 
denced by the ratings of a selected group 
of subscribers to The Physical Educator. 

Burgess Publishing Company is pub- 
lishing the fourth revision of a Syllabus 
for Introduction to Research in Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation by 


Quality at Better Prices! 


Karl Bookwalter. It incorporates a 9 
text, the Research Section’s new book. 
Research Methods Applied to Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 


“CROSS EDUCATION” SURVEY 


Randolph W. Webster of Michigan, 
State College reports that he is work 
on a study entitled, “The pre 
and Physiological Changes Occurring in 
the Contralateral Limb Due to Unikt 
eral Exercise.” This is a research study 
on cross education that he had initiated 
as part of his active research work in the 
Army, at the Percy Jones General Hos 
pital, in the Department of Physical 
Medicine. The purpose of this problem 
will be to try to find out experimentally, 

if one hmb of the body, when exercised, ™ 
will have any beneficial anatomical ot 

physiological effect on the contralaterd 

limb, referred to as “cross education.” 


POOR POSTURE AMONG CHILDREN 


A study conducted by Mary J. Mot 
arty, under the direction of Leslie W. 
Irwin, at Boston University, is: “A Sur 
vey of the Possible Causes and Contrib 
uting Causes of Habitual Poor Posture 
Among Elementary School Children.” 

The purpose of the study is to collet 
information concerning all defects and 
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Designed specifically for varsity 
play and practice, this great new, 
custom-made Pennsylvania Basket- 
ball gives you five plies for longer 
wear...twin valves for balanced 
perfection and...exclusive Penn- 
Bilt five-pole construction for over- 
all excellence and quality. Official 
in size, weight and performance, 
this sensational new Pennsylvania 
Basketball handles perfectly, drib- 
bling, passing or shooting! Make 
it a point to see and try this great 
new ball...the game’s finest! 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ATHLETIC 


Pennsylvania won this seal of approval on the 
basis of top playing performance... performance 
guaranteed by rigorous tests and inspections 
and consistently high manufacturing standards. 
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NOW 


YOU CAN TEACH 
ALL YOUR BOYS TO 
PLAY REAL FOOTBALL 


New book ouflines proven, 
simple methods of teaching 
your gym classes to play 


football 


“FOOTBALL FOR 
ALL” 


by Dr. Harold J. Parker 


A complete manual for the 
average teacher 


The program outlined in this book 
has been in successsful operation in 
one of the largest colleges in the coun- 
try for four years. Over 3000 students 
have profited enthusiastically by it. 


It presents a complete description of 
all essential skills . . . how to block, 
tackle, pass, ete. It gives you tried and 
proven methods of class instruction 
. . . how to get this material over to 
your groups in the usual gym period. 
It contains a full set of carefully 
graded lesson plans, supplemented by 
clear charts and diagrams. The pro- 
gram combines the advantages of a 
physical training course with the ben- 
efits to be derived from team play. 
Even physically handicapped students 
have voluntarily taken this course and 
enjoyed it. 


You will be amazed at how your 
classes respond. They all want to play 
real football. Give them a chance. 
Write for this book today. 


Saga Press, Inc. P.T. Dept. 
212 Ave. 
New York City 10, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
For the enclosed $...... , kindly 
send me ...... copies “Football 


for All” at $2.00 per copy, postage 
free. (Write for special discount 
for class orders.) 


THE AUTHORITATIVE 


A CONTINUING SOURCE OF 
DISCUSSION MATERIAL ON: 


@ Sex Education 
@ Mental Conditioning @ Diet & Exercise 


@ Physical Fitness 


@ Teen-age Problems @ Scientific Progress” 


Valuable 
Health 
Information 


TODAY’S HEALTH 


Write for 
information 7 Chicago 10, Illinois — 
on group rate 0 | enclose $..... 
plan for class 
room use — 
including FREE 
service of class 
discussion topics. 


City 


Dept. H, 535 N. Dearborn St. 


ee for the subscription checked below. 


(1) Please send me complete information on school group rate 
plan for class room use. 


OC 8 Mo. for $2.13 (J 9 Mo. for $2.40 [] 10 Mo. for $2.67 
(J 1 Yr. for $3.00 () 2 Yrs. for $5.00 (1 
Published by American Medical Association 


HEALTH MAGAZINE 


TODAY’S HEALTH publishes 
annually more than 200 fact-packed 
health articles of direct benefit to 
all teachers of physical education, 
psychology, hygiene, biology and 
home economics. 


Health Facts 
For Teacher 


And Student 


Subscription 


> 


3 Yrs. for $6.50 


[Continued from page 60] 
possible contributing factors which might 
cause poor posture. The study includes 
both boys and girls in the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades in seven communities in 
Massachusetts. Comparisons are made 
between a control group of good posture 
cases and an experimental group of chil- 
dren with poor posture. Selection of the 
pupils for the study was based on the 
initial recommendation of the school per- 
sonnel, the tests and ratings of school 
physicians, and an adaptation of the Iowa 
Posture Test administered by two ex- 
aminers. 

Three devices were used in the collec- 
tion of data concerning each child. A 


complete medical examination wag 
given by a competent physician, wit 
special attention to possible posture 1 
plications. The classroom teacher used 
check list for directed observation @ 
pupils over a specific period of time. Alam 
information data sheet was compiled angi 
included specific information acquire 
from health records, tests, nurses’ report 
and cumulative records. 

Some possible factors are as follows 
improper clothing, deformities, diseas 
infections, emotional disturbances, faa 
tigue, lack of cleanliness, malnutrition 
obesity, and speech, dental a 
vision defects. The study has not becga™ 
completed. 
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